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T] A.&E. COMBINED 
WITH COMMERCIAL 


Pilot Mechanics who can test fly the ships they 
repair...executive pilots able to service their 
own aircraft -- airmen with dual ability are 
needed by aviation companies and operators. 
Embry-Riddle combination training offers you 
the most in your aviation career. 


AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 


We have hundreds of urgent requests for A. & E. 
Mechcnics—key men in Aviation—from airlines, 
oil companies, fixed base operators, etc., both 
U. S. and Overseas. Training in a C. A. A. ap- 
proved school is the quickest way to get ahead. 
Embry-Riddle students learn fast with modern 
equipment - working on live aircraft in air- 


tin _pbuiatiod NEEDS YOU NOW! 


Fal ENGINEERING Never has there been such opportunity for you in 
fone ‘ Aviation. Start your career now at Embry-Riddle 
mbry-Riddie’s Design Engineering and Main- © es efeas ° ° > 6 
tenance course offers you eligibility for A. & E. --living facilities directly on the Airport. Train in 
cennesion plus eins basic engineering Miami--terminal of 12 major airlines--where you 
nowledge required to fill positions such as ° ge ' . 
Maintenance Foreman or Field Service, Project or learn aviation best because there's more of it. 
Sales Engineer. If your aim is high, take this course. This is your big chance. Write today for full 

information and proof of job opportunities. 


& Limited Number Of 
©) [r,) COMMERCIAL PILOTS Veterans Aaseptod 


Flying holds a real future for Embry-Riddle 
trained pilots. A quarter-century of experience 
with 30,000 students...the best instructors, 


up-to-date aircraft, superb year-‘round flying Embry re) Riadle 
nlernatimna 





weather...qualifications unexcelled anywhere. 

Instrument and ‘instructor's ratings C4, 

ere also available. [Wen heros e fod 2 i. Ar waned. | 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 


Dean of Enrollments -- Dept. 94 Iam interested in... 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation A.&E. Mechanic 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA Commercial Pilot 
Please Print Engineering 

A.&E. Combined with 
NAME Commercial Pilot 
Flying Mechanic 





ADDRESS Drafting and Design 
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How to keep a bubble from bursting 


IGH-FLYING planes were hav- 
ing trouble with the seals on 
their bubble-type canopies. These in- 
flatable rubber seals couldn’t take the 
low temperatures and effects of pres- 
sure at high altitudes. They blew out, 
ting the bubble at its “‘seams’’ 

F. Goodrich engineers tackled 

the problem, came up with a new 
lea for the McDonnell Banshee. 
They took knitted fabric, rubber- 
coated inside and out, and cured it 
to a soft rubber, channel base. Under 
bberized fabric (slack 
increases the size of 


pressure, this r 
before inflation 


the seal many times, with almost no 
stretching of the rubber. 

As a result, it’s like blowing up a 
paper bag instead of a balloon. The 
new seal inflates easier, with lower, 
safer pressures. Even at minus 65° F. 
less pressure is required by the new 
seal than at room temperatures by the 
old-type seals! 

What's more, the B. F. Goodrich 
inflatable seal fits complex curves. 
It’s more adaptable, tougher, more 
damage-resistant. Sealing and un- 
sealing action is faster. Sliding wear 
and scuffing are minimized. 


This new BFG seal has proved so 
superior that several planes besides 
the Banshee have adopted it a: 
standard. In each case, it is tailored 
to the design. 

If you have a sealing problem—in 
canopies, movable walls, wind-tunnel 
doors or other projects—get the help 
of B. F. Goodrich e 1eers NOW 
Write to The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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THE COVER: Hawker P.1052, new British jet 
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4 Yes, 98.73%! That’s the record hung uplast _ piece of equipment examined and tested for safety! 
year by Mid-Continent Airlines . . . for com- Since Phillips standards are also high, Phillips 66 
> he » i :! The 28 > shi is ° ° 4 ° ’ 
e pleted scheduled flights! The reasons behind this Aviation Products are in high favor! MICA expects to 
10 outstanding record? Skilled, experienced pilots... — yse 4 million gallons of dependable Phillips 66 Avia- 
rs «640 excellent communications .. . “Preventive Mainte- — tion Gasoline in the coming year. 
ance.” Every detail checked! Every ins —- ‘ ; ; 
41 —— ery detail checked! Every instrument and If you own your own plane, take a tip from the big 
—. commercial airlines and fly high, wide . . . and safely 
46 ... With Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline. Look for the 
flving Phillips 66 Shield at big busy airports... and 
48 at the smaller flying fields, too! The Aviation Depart- 
50 ment, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
54 
77 
UB- 
) tor ’ . . . . . . . 
ould J. W. Miller, president of Mid-Continent Airlines, 
g. ae the Inc., entered the aviation field in 1925 as secretary 
Ba a of the Daniel Guggenheim fund for the Promotion 
terest in of Aeronautics. Joining Mid-Continent in 1936, 
aye Mr. Miller has served the company as vice presi- Ti NV [ CTS 
dent, general manager and president. 








- » with two 
adjustable straps 
for that real snug fit! 












Handsome new Aviators B ots - 

like those the Army fliers wore at f 
perfect comfort even in sub-zero weather! 
Wonderful for sports, hunting, ice fishing, 
outdoor work, oe I 1 and 





stadium wear, “‘heav enenietitene 
before such a fine all-purpose ‘hone at such 2 
low price! 





THE IDEAL ALL- berated a 


Just right for the o at ! 
Women love their luxurious warmtl 


comfort, too Wear them with or without 
shoes, in every kind of wi her! 
@ WARM — completely pay lined (like a 


mitten). 
@ RUGGED —heovy waterproof rubber 
bottoms; tough, non-slip soles; sturdy 


spring-lock zipper with rawhide pull 

@ HANDSOME — soft, flexible, heavy leather 
uppers, with water-repellent brown 
Aqualac finish. Full 11° height 

@ COMFORTABLE — two adjustable leather 


straps guarantee real snug fit 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY! Send check 
money order (add 50c pair for p 
and handling), or order C.O. D. Me 
your shoe size. Immediate delivery. Satis- 


faction guaranteed, of course. 


ONLY $] ] 95 


(Plus 50c fo 
postage ond handling) 


~ HUGH CLAY PAULK 


Dept. ]-78 
813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 





Please send me — pairs Aviators’ 
Boots. My shoe size is- —~ 
Name 


Adaress 





City & State 


ORDER YOUR BOOTS TODAY! 
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FIVE AIRBORNE SOLDIERS 
five men that Sgt. H. E. Harrington 
[“On a Slow Rope to 
Holland,” October FLYING] were in my 
Battery. They were all okay at the end 
of the war and, I believe, all received a 


The 
carried into Holland 


Division medal for their work in getting 
back to our lines ‘ 
Prc. DonNALD E. SMITH 


11th Airborne Division 
Camp Campbell, Ky. 


WRONG APPROACH 
How come Zack Mosley’s strip [“Smilin’ 
Zack,” October FLyrnc] shows carrier 
planes using a righthand pattern? Car- 
rier planes always use a left-hand pattern 
to avoid the turbulent air behind the 
island structure 
I had a hard enough time doing it the 
old way—let’s not change the procedure. 
ORVILLE CooK 





Los Angeles, Calif 
What advantage does Mosley’s right- 
hand approach have over the old left- 
hand approach? 
J. BARRETT 


Kansas City, Mo 





To my knowledge, the Navy has always 
used a left-hand ery on a carrier. . 
Lieut. (jg) D. D. Crossy, USN 
San Diego, Calif 
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Left is right. 


@® Says 


a 
soae 


Mosley: “When the carrier epi- 
in the papers (last May), all 
scenes, except that particular one, showed 
in the correct pattern. We 
received numerous complaints 
about this boner Am airmailing copy 
[see above.]— 


appear 
planes circling 
{aiso) 
of correct carrier scene.” 


Ed. 





JACK AND GLORIA 
if Im wrong, but “Smilin’ 
Jack” was not a handsome, mustached, 
free-lance pilot in 1933. He didn’t grow 
the mustache until 1938 or 1939 when he 
disguised himself as a spy and pulled a 
stretch on Devil’s Island because of mis- 
taken identity. 

. . . Next time you have an article by 
Gloria Heath [“The DeHavilland Beaver,” 
October Fiy1nc], just forget the pictures 


Stop me 


of planes and concentrate on her. She's 
even prettier than an F-80—and that’s 
going some. 

R. S. SPEIGHT 


Dayton, O. 





Prettier than an F-80. 


. Gloria Heath is sure a mighty fine 
lookin’ gal 
Guy H. Bocer, Jr 
Sanford, N. C. 
RENTAL CARS FOR AIRPORTS 
Private flying can be quickly and prac- 
tically aided by Driv-Ur-Self or similar 
automobile rentai service at airports. I 
hire airplanes and am perfectly happy to 
continue to do so. But I am mighty pro- 
voked to land at an airport 10 miles from 
my business location and find no avail- 
able transportation except taxicabs... . 
GREGORY COOPER 
Wayland, Mass. 
@For details of a rental car service 
available at 35 airports, see page 74.—Eb. 


WHO OUTNUMBERS WHO? 

. There are about 10 civilian pilots 
to every two firecan jockeys. And about 
one out of every 10 of these civilian pilots 
may some day fly a blow torch. But the 
rest of us don’t ever expect to fly one. 
Who outnumbers who? I don’t have to 
tell you. 

Let [FLy1nc] do away with the military 
stuff, and be strictly civilian .. . 
Pete J. GIRAUD 
Mojave, Calif 





THOSE AIRPLANE PHOTOS 
I have been so overwhelmed by replies 
to my letter in “The Mail Box” column 
[October Fiyr1nc] that I have found it 
impossible to answer all those who have 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Up-to-the-minute training in Jet Power Plants 
is one of the many important practical ad- 
vantages for Northrop students. This group 


is studying the construction and operation 
of the powerful General Electric TG-180 


turbo-jet engine. 


Aeronautical 
| YUL 


1519 EAST BROADWAY, HAWTHORNE, Division’of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA James L. McKinley, Managing Director 


J ; Veterans Administration — Engineers’ Council for 
) VW, }) 1 gh st Professional Development — Civil Aeronautics 
J ‘ Administration — National Council of Technical Schools 
\ 
<a 


. pals 
app! 0 — California State Board of Education — U.S. Dept 


of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service 











Northrop student engineers learn the principles 

of advanced all-wing aircraft design, as they 

study the design and aerodynamic character- 

istics of a Northrop-built experimental ‘buzz 

bomb” (front), and one of the N-9M 60-foot 
scale model Flying Wings (rear). 








Gperition 


“EFFICIENCY” 














WE’RE KNOWN BY THE 
COMPANY WE KEEP! 


The 


Overseas Airlines is etched ag 


proud emblem of Ai 


the skies above every imp 

in the world. On its overseas 
alone AOA _ transp 

82,000 passengers during 1948 
plus 10,215,150 pounds of vit 
cargo. Americ 5 " 


sibility, too! There's resp 
bility to the United Stat 


ment, to 





and to the traveling publ PAC 
is proud to be a p ’ 
trusts, and to service the f g 
operations of this great p 

line. Here’s ; 

teamwork...PAC and AOA 


“OPERATION EFFICIENCY 











Paciric Airmotive Corp. 


Burbank, California 


OTHER MAJOR DIVISIONS 


LINDEN, N.J. * KANSAS CITY, KANS 


OAKLAND «+ SEATTLE * ANCHORAGE 
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. .. Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany has announced development of a 
synthetic rubber that will bounce in- 
stead of shatter at -—75 It is being 
used for tires, hose, gaskets and belting. 
Hitherto aircraft tires parked out in 
extreme cold might develop permanent 
flat spots. They wouldn’t roll until 
thawed out and made round again. 


--. Martin Airways, Monmouth, III., 
has developed a propeller-driven cen- 
trifugal sprayer which is mounted un- 


_ 





der the wings of spray planes. Effective 


swath is 
altitude. 


40 to 60 feet, depending on 


.. A new type of runway has been 
built at the New Philadelphia, O., Air- 
port with the completion of a 4,000-foot 


cement-treated base landing strip. This 
type of base has never been used be- 
fore on an airport, according to the 


Portland Cement Association. It reduces 
the cost of installation by about one- 
third and retains up to two-thirds of 
the strength of concrete of the same 
thickness. The base is constructed by 
mixing cement and a small amount of 
water with bank-run gravel and placing 
it on the runway with spreaders. It is 
then rolled and forms a rigid slab six 
inches thick. 


Kansas State Fair officials built a 
modern landing strip 2,200 x 300 feet 
with sod surface in September. More 
than 200 Flying Farmers used the strip 
on a single day of the fair. 


The airport picture in general is 


encouraging even though many small 
airports have been unable to survive 


financially, according to Dr. Leslie A. 
Bryan, director of the University of 
Illinois Institute of Aviation. There are 
now more than 6,000 airports in the 
United States, and Bryan believes that 
7,500 “properly located” would provide 
adequate landing 


a “passably area 


coverage. ‘ 


. . . Wellwood E. Beall, vice president 
of engineering and sales for Boeing Air- 
plane Company, has warned U. S. manu- 
facturers that the development of future 
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ON CIVIL FLYING 


large transport airplanes in the United 
States may be brought to a standstill 
unless there is major revision in the 
present civil certification system. Beall 
charged that aircraft manufacturers 
often must spend more than $1,000,000 
to certificate commercial planes already 
built for, accepted, and proved by the 
Air Force or Navy. 


. - The Iowa State Aeronautics Com- 
mission has recommended that all crop 
dusters and sprayers operating in lowa 
be equipped with stall warning indica- 
tors. Shoulder harness was also stipu- 
lated as standard equipment. 


. . - Wisconsin Historical Society has 
inaugurated a new type of social flight. 
On October 16, pilots flew to Nicolet 
Airport, DePere, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Society and the Wiscon- 
sin Civil Air Corps. The program in- 
cluded special church services, luncheon, 
and a conducted automobile tour of his- 
toric sites in and around Green Bay. 


.. . Mrs. Mildred Zimmerman, 27-year- 
old mother, claims a world’s altitude 
record for lightplanes. Late in Septem- 
ber she flew to an altitude of 26,200 feet. 


... Jet transports will not be carry- 
ing passengers on U. S. scheduled air- 
ways until about 1955, according to 
Carlos Wood, top design engineer of 
Douglas Aircraft Company. 





. . . A disposable constant-flow oxygen 
mask, which will cost about 25 cents, 
has been developed jointly by the Air 
Materiel Command's Aero Medical Lab- 
oratory and the H. L. Burns Company, 


Res 
“if F 


/ . ad 





Portland, Ore. The mask is designed 
to provide a cheap, practical means of 
passenger safety and comfort for com- 
mercial planes and MATS. It is effec- 
tive up to 25,000 feet and will not re- 
place present standard masks designed 
for higher altitudes. 
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Want an Extra Week this Month ? 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTIVE TIME]! IESS nN | 


190 and 195 








Now you can cover your entire territory thoroughly eee Go four weeks work in 


Ma 
three eee With far less rush and fatigueJ And use that extra week for extra 





business eeee Or for pleasure§ The new )-5 — “| Cessna 190 and 195 make this 


possiblee They are completely practical personal and company airliners$ 


AIRLINE-TYPE ENGINES: All-metal construction throughout. 
A 300 H.P. Jacobs in the 195. A 


240 H.P. Continental in the 190. F 3 


nla seg 





Cruising Speeds—Over 165 m.p.h. 
Range— over 700 miles. 






Luxurious Interiors: Room 
for 4 with lots of luggage... 
5 if you're traveling light! 


Hamilton Standard 
Constant Speed Propellers. 


THEY'RE MONEY MAKERS 


For these fast, luxurious executive planes enable fewer high-salaried, hard-to-find 





"key men" to get more done -- trouble shoot, back up salesmen, , beat competition 


Bye 


"to the punch" — BY snere in the country. Just the right size for the average 


executive group - they cruise comfortable at over 165 mepehe - have every comfort and 


ye 


safety feature AF 


See them - see your Cessna dealer. 


Yet maintenance and operating costs are surprisingly low] 


USE THIS COUPON 


or See Your Nearest Cessna Dealer 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. F.1], Wichita, Kansas 








| | 
™ ” ar ! Please + free literature givingycomplete description ! 
ah, CESSNA —-- CESSNA t autem 195 { re 120, ry :° inn | 
a im ——~ eo sti | 170( ); Literature for mode! builders (  ). | 
S§ 120-140 170 l | 
® . , 2p The f Sesibeheiat, “Family Cor | NEMO. enc ccccccccccccccccccesscceseeeeseseess | 
<t git, weining plone prices. Cruise ot of the Air.” Now olf-metal. Cruising speed De a aided a at ek inaeron iis | 
over 100 and 105 m.p.h. —over 120 m.p-h. ! | | 
| GOP. ccccccccvecccececoes Coumty. .cccccscccccs l 

* ” 
CESSNA LEADS* because Cessna offers “More for the Money!" | stow.......-..--.--, Phone Noses sssseeeseeees ; 
L —_ 


*In 1948, Cessna sold more persona! planes than any other campany. 











Meme from 


AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT 





Ta: Executive aircraft 
operators 


Private plane owners 


Fleet operators 


The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft, with its extensive 
facilities, is available to all operators 
of Pratt & Whitney engines and 
Hamilton Standard propellers. Repair 
and overhaul service is as excellent 
in method and personnel as that of 
the original: factory production. 


Here ts why: 

* Only Pratt & Whitney or Hamilton 
Standard factory-made and warran- 
teed new parts are used. 

*® Only factory-trained technicians touch 
your equipment. 

* Only the AIRPORT DEPARTMENT is 
equipped and staffed to perform all 
possible repair and overhaul opera- 
tions. 

* The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT offers you 
the dependability of a factory rebuilt 
engine. 

*% Located on one of the finest private 
airports in the country 


Complete servicing, maintenance, 
and repair of aircraft and equipment 
including radio installation are avail- 
able in our spacious service hangar 
equipped with the most modern 
facilities. 

A personal visit, phone call or mail 
will answer your questions and show 
the many advantages — to you — of 
being served by Pratt & Whitney's 
AIRPORT DEPARTMENT. An inform- 
ative, pictorial booklet, available on 
request, illustrates and explains the 
wide range of AIRPORT DEPART- 
MENT functions; points the way to 
longer, better service from your Pratt 
& Whitney engines and Hamilton 
Standard propellers. 


AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 
Pratt & Whitney Aircratt 
Division, United Aircraft Corporation 

Rentschler Airport 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
SE ULUlUlUl— 
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Naval aviation budget for 1951 Eighty thousand men will partici- 
may put the fleet air arm on a semi- pate in maneuvers off Puerto Rico from 
starvation diet. Number of aircraft may January to March, in the largest joint 
be cut from present 10,483 to 8,000, peacetime exercise in Western Hemis- 
large carriers from eight to six, light phere history. Planes from the Con- 


carriers from 11 to eight, large carrier 
alr groups from 14 to nine, light carrier 
air groups from eight to seven, patrol 
squadrons from 30 to 20, and Marine 
squadrons from 23 to 12. 


British fighter pilots are “as good 
any in the world,” said U. S. Air 
Force observers at recent four-day Eng- 
lish maneuvers. Latest type Gloster 
Meteors were pitted against U. S. B-50’s 
at altitudes “approaching” 40,000 feet. 
The Meteors, reported observers, met 
the B-50’s “on even terms.” 


as 


No recruiting will be attempted by 
the armed services in event of a future 
war, according to present plans. Men 
would be drafted when needed, at times 
when equipment and training facilities 
were available. 


Estimated weight of the atom 
omb is approximately 12,000 pounds. 
A high Air Force official predicted re- 
cently that the U. S. Would have “within 
a year” a 12,000-pound bomb that can 


be guided all the way to the target. 





add 
over 20,000 Ibs. thrust to 21,000 h.p. devel- 
oped by B-36D's six reciprocating engines. 


Four J-47 jets (two shown above) 


DeHavilland Venom, new British 
fichter adaptation of the Vampire, has 
proved “unusually successful 
neuverable fighter” at altitudes in 


ma- 
ex- 


aS a 


cess of 42,000 feet. (See “Britain’s New 
Jet Warplanes,” page 32.) 

‘ Boeing Stratojet (B-47) now has 
25 per cent more power than when it set 
a 2 hr. 46 min. transcontinental record 
last January. The B-47 is equipped with 
six GE J-47 turbojets (5,200 pound 
thrust) instead of J-35 jets (4,000 


pounds thrust each). 


tinental Air Command will constitute a 
mobile tactical air force consisting of 
two fighter groups, a troop carrier 
group, a photo recon squadron of jets, 
and other elements. Navy carriers will 
be among 162 Naval vessels participat- 
ing. 


. Average age of aviation cadets in 
the Air Force is 21.9 years. 


. - » Rumors circulated in England that 
the Soviet Air Force has no military 
planes with a range greater than 1,000 
miles have been universally discounted 
in the U. S. To refute the rumors, one 
U. S. source points to reliable reports 
that the Russians have at least 150 
heavy bombers copied from the B-29. 
These planes could have a top range of 
at least 5,000 miles. Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney, a top Air Force strategic bombing 
expert, said recently that Russia had 
planes that “could carry an atomic bomb 
over the ocean.” 


.-. Highlights of recent Navy testi- 
mony before House armed services com- 
mittee: 

ApM. A. W. RADFORD, Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet: “I don’t think 
the Air Force is trying to take over the 
Naval air arm; I think they are trying 
to eliminate it . The B-36, under any 
theory of war, is a bad gamble with 
national security . . . American taxpay- 
ers cannot afford billion-dollar blun- 
ders.” 

REAR ADM. RALPH A. OFSTIE, liaison 
officer with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: “ . strategic air warfare, as 
practiced in the past and as proposed 
for the future, is militarily unsound and 
of limited effect ‘ 

CAPT. JOHN H. SIDEs, deputy assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations: “ 2 
folly for any country to stake its future 
to any great extent on the big bomber 
and atom bomb.” 

SEN. BRIEN MCMAHON, referring to 
Navy testimony against strategic air 
power: “Now that they don’t have the 
super-carrier, it [the atom bomb] isn’t 


so good.” 


. . - Soviet Air Force has between 14,000 
and 16,000 planes and over 600,000 men. 
One of the 18 Red air armies is com- 
posed of medium bombers, the other 17 
have the mission of tactical support of 
ground troops 
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ae=\IRLIFT 


National security depends largely upon the full use of air power in all its phases. 
One vital operation is airlift—dramatically pointed up by the air supply of Berlin 
and more recently by food-rescue missions in the snowbound areas of the West. 





Fairchild has developed and produced cargo and troop transports designed for 
airlift. The C-119 Packet, soon to succeed the C-82 Packet, will further demonstrate 
the ability of the aircraft industry to meet the requirements of modern airlift tactics. 
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An airborne signal team loads jeep and trailer carrying 
field radio equipment into the cargo hold of a Fairchild 
Packet. Delivered to a forward air strip by experienced 
Air Force pilots, this unit will provide essential mobile 
> 







signal service at an advanced base. 
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Plane, Farmingdale, N. Y. ° Al-Fin, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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Jiaries: Stratos Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y. . Duramoid Aircraft Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Let’s look at 


eecheraft CMC Lit ii” from the owner’s 
DONANZA viewpoint 









You want speed... >a meee but you want strength and rug- 
3 gedness, too. See how well the ship 


handles on short, rough fields. See that low, 


The Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 miles 


per hour at 8.000 feet. using only 56 of en- ; ; 
gine’s maximum rated take-off power. .o en- sturdy landing gear with wide tread and struts 
gine overload. Top speed of 184 miles per hour exclusively cross-braced. No pitching — be- 
at sea level. (Bonanza performance figures cause of nose gear position and long wheel 
guaranteed. ) base. Allows greater braking. 





- but you want economy, too. 


Your Beechcraft Bonanza has a range of 750 
miles, a service ceiling of 17,100 feet. You 
get the extra speed with an extra margin of 
safety. Carries four people and more than 


Beechcraft Bonanza fuel consumption amounts 
to only 914 gallons per hour at cruising speed. 
Because of lack of engine overload, there’s less 
engine wear. Seat-mile cost reaches as low as 


135 pounds of baggage. 114 cents. Real savings! 








You want safety... . - but you want beauty and com- 


fort, too. Exclusive retractable step and 
limousine door let you enter and leave with 
ease; preserve feminine dignity! Room to 


Tough, sturdy framework gives you safety 
“plusses.” Rated in utility category at full 
gross weight, with a limit flight load factor 
of 4.4 G’s. the Beechcraft A35 Bonanza under- 
went radio controlled dive tests at 275 miles 


spare for four in the handsome, sound-proofed 
cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. 

per hour, pulling out safely at 3 G’s. 
Add up all these features—and you have the 
reasons why the revolutionary Beechcraft 





Bonanza is a better buy. See it today! A note 

Fees these Compare these on your company letterhead will bring illus- 
performance features comfort features trated brochures describing the Beechcraft 

© Ten eoeed, 181 ech @ Exclusive retractable Bonanza’s many extra advantages. Write to 
step 3eech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


® Cruising speed. 170 mph 
rulsing speed, I @ Limousine entrance 


® Range, 750 miles @ Insulated. sound-proofed 


I 


@ Service ceiling, 17,100 cabi 


feet @ Quickly removable rear seat 
@ Fuel economy, 9!» gal. @ luggage compartment 


hour a e two ways 
ONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS moves GED 
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Jhe Soviet atomic bomb was 


not as far ahead of its time 


table as is generally supposed. 


U.S. AIR POWER 
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= and the Russian Bomb 
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By RICHARD SAUNDERS 

eel Washington Editor of FLYING 
o. HE DEVASTATING NEWS that the U.S.S.R. date the deadline for building up the Air Force 
aie has the atomic bomb came like the clap of | to its recommended 70-group strength. In fact 
ed. doom to many persons—even those who _ the entife report, Survival in the Air Age, (see 
ea were fairly well informed. Yet the Russians Ftyinc, March, 1948) was based upon the prem- 
‘i were not so far ahead of their time table as is ise that other nations would not have atomic 

commonly supposed. weapons in quantity, or the supersonic bombers 

The general assumption of our strategists has or guided missiles to deliver them, before the 

been for some time that the Russians would’ end of 1952. 
came have atomic weapons in quantity by 1952. The This assumption still stands. 
n- President’s Air Polity Committee made this Our experts still say that the Russians will 
nd 
“ Manhattan, though lacking in strategic industries, 
* might be a target in an early attack on U.S. morale. 
he 
iit 
ite 
is- 
ift 
to 











not have the bomb in 
Moreover, there is n vidence that they will have the 
] } resort to 


years or so 


long range bombers t 
one-way flights. 

What then, is the ca 
not hard to find. It 
the iron curtain a few 
giant alarm clock. Its 
months and years of 
sounded its first wart 
the second phase of the atomic age is now here. New 
concepts and new adju 
front, for we live in 
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GREAT FAiLsS 


The trouble is that too many folks do not grasp the 
significance of the alarm. They know that it has sounded 
but they are not quite sure what it means. Some of the 
Government agencies in charge of such things as civil 
defense planning and air raid warning systems are more 
alive to the situation but they feel that they cannot step 
too far ahead of the public. In fact many of these. plans 
are farther along than is generally realized. Now that the 
country is facing up to the new situation confronting it, 
some of them will be revealed. Others will be kept on 
ice a bit longer 

In general, the civilian defense activities now being 
stepped up are based on the premise that if war should 
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come, it will subject the American home front to a degree 
of danger never before faced in the history of the country. 
For the first time, a potential enemy has within its grasp 
a weapon of sufficient compactness and destructiveness to 
make the long-range bombardment of U.S. cities pay 
military dividends. 

Russia is known to have a fleet of Tupolev bombers 
patterned after seized American B-29’s. These planes 
have a range of 4,000 miles—perhaps 5,000 in a pinch. 
From bases in Siberia and along Russia’s Arctic shoreline 
they could reach virtually every part of the U.S. by flying 
over the top of the world. No major city or other strate- 
gic target could escape. 


@_INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS, CITIES. 
eS _U.S. AIR FORCE 
BASES. 


‘ f 
¥ FLYING MAP. BY HAL AND DAVE MORRIS 


Of course the raids, if they come, would have to be of 


the no-return type. But what of that? Except for their 
own skins, Stalin and his cronies have never held human 
life in high esteem. They would cheerfully gamble enough 
airmen to give America an atomic blita if it fitted in with 
their plans. The crews could bail out or land after they 
had dropped their bombs, or dive against a final target 
like the Jap Kemikaze. In the past war, fanatical Rus- 
sian pilots dived to destruction against enemy warplanes. 

Whether enough Russian planes to cause much damage 
could get through our defenses is something our military 
men are not willing to speculate about in public state- 
ments. Nevertheless, the damage (Continued on page 74) 
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This remarkable article will help you 


to forecast the weather for yourself 


ur Own Weatherman 


DR. IRVING P. KRICK 


and President, American 


Institute of Aerologica!l Research 


HE brig Charles Heddle, sailing in the Indian Ocean in 
1845, was caught in a powerful hurricane. With no 
knowledge of the structure of such a storm or 
course to steer to avoid the destructive 
to run dead before the wind, apparently in 
outrunning the hurricane. The circulai 
storm, however, carried he 
cause of the spiral inflow of air t 
storms, she completed her first ci 


what 
winds, she chose 
the hope of 


structure of the 
around the center, and be- 
vards the center of such 
center than when she started 

The Charles Heddle somehow completed five simila: 
trips around the center in three days, continuously en- 
countering violent winds and suffering considerable dam- 
age. Then, fortunately, she was no longer able to keep 
up with the hurricane and was left behind 

Only the pilot who has been caught in bad flying weathe 
with no knowledge of where he might find improving con- 
ditions can fully appreciate the plight of the Charles 
Heddle. But any pilot with some basic meteorological 
knowledge combined with his own weather observations 
can provide himself with a satisfactory personal weathe1 
forecast at any time 

He will probably make mistakes but these will decrease 
with experience and he can be consoled by the mistakes 
of others more experienced than he. Pilots 
enough to be able to use the services of a professional 
meteorologist can augmen 
observations. 

The study of weather forecasting can be traced far back 
into the early days of man’s history. With no rapid in- 
tercommunication between distant points early man was 
forced to study the sky, wind dirs 
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Horizontal cross-section of a typical cy- 


clone and its associated weather phenomena 





to establish from these observations various rules in order 
to foretell weather changes. With the advent of the barom- 
eter in the 17th Century and the established relationship 
of air pressure to weather conditions, the emphasis in 
forecasting was gradually shifted to the reading of this 
instrument and away from observing signs in the sky. 

Much of this emphasis still remains today in the abun- 
dance 


»f barometers used in homes as weather forecast- 
ing instruments. Later, collections of surface air pressure 
readings enabled meteorologists to delineate high and low 
pressure areas and to begin to trace their movements. 

Recent instrumental advances have brought surface and 
upper air observations from a wide area of the world 
into central collecting points with little loss of time. From 
these observations meteorologists have been able to deter- 
mine the horizontal and vertical structure of the weather 
which affects our normal life. With some knowledge of 
this structure anyone can determine by means of his own 
observations the typical weather development affecting 
him and, knowing roughly how such developments usual- 
ly move, may make his own 24-hour weather forecast. 

The typical storm or cyclone affecting North America 
is an area of relatively low barometric pressure (L) char- 
acterized by winds near the surface of the earth which 
blow counter-clockwise around the low pressure center. 
Thus directly east of the low center (in the “3 o’clock” 
position) the surface winds blow from the south and to 
the north of the center (“12 o’clock” position) the surface 
winds are from the east. 

From this comes the familiar rule—if the observer 
stands with his back to the wind, the low pressure area is 
to the observer’s left, higher pressure to his right. Using 
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Vertical cross-section of warm front 
with its associated cloud formations. 
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Cyclones are giant atmosphere pressure systems with a low in their centers. Map shows 
typical track of a cyclone across U.S. Arrow shows path of cold wave. Shaded areas are highs. 





this simple, single observation the observer has imme- 
diately determined the direction to the nearest low pres- 
sure center although he has not yet any indication of his 
distance from the center. 

In recent years it has been found that the normal 
cyclone is divided into distinct sectors. These sectors are 
separated by narrow zones in which the characteristics of 
the air change abruptly. They are usually designated as 
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Vertical cross-section of cold front 
with its associated cloud formations. 


warm, cool and cold depending on the temperature of the 
air within the sector. In the United States, the warm 
sector usually lies to the south of the low pressure center, 
the cool sector to the north and east of the center, and 
the coldest sector to the west of the low center. 

The zones separating these sectors are sloping surfaces 
intersecting the ground in narrow regions a few miles 
wide but hundreds of miles in length. They are called 
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To avoid bad weather, fly toward higher 
pressure and to right of surface wind direction. 
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fronts. A typical frontal zone may extend from a low 
pressure center in Canada through the United States and 
into Mexico. 

Warm and cold fronts are distinguished by the direction 
of movement of the front. When the front is moving 
toward the warm sector, the boundary is called a cold 
front, and when the front moves away from the warm 
sector the boundary is called a warm front. The effect of 
these fronts in producing the weather is highly important 

At the cold front the heavy (dense) cold air pushes 
under warm (less dense) moist air, lifting (and thus cool- 
ing) the air in the warm sector unt 
clouds and possibly precipitation 

At the warm front the warm, light. moist air in the 
warm sector, moving faster than the front itself, is unable 
to displace the heavier, cool air underneath the frontal 
boundary and is lifted up along the warm front, again 
condensing to form clouds and possibly precipitation. 

Since the cold front is usually steeper than the warm 
front, the upward moving air curre 
ahead of the cold front boundary are more intense than 
those produced over the gently sloping warm front. The 
smaller slope of the warm front also causes cloud and 
rain areas to extend to great dist s ahead of the ground 
intersection of the warm front while the steeper cold front 


concentrates its cloud and rain systems into a relatively 


- ; 
it condenses to form 


in the warm secto1 





and sold by the 


American Optical Company, rnakes automatic local forecasts. 


Weather Guide, developed by the auth 


short distance on either side of its surface position. 

Clouds associated with the air currents of a cyclone and 
their zones of separation appear to exist in an infinite 
variety of shapes and sizes. There are, however, only a 
few basic types. The large variety is produced by minor 
variations in the shape and by combinations of some of 
the fundamental types. ; 

Probably the most important factor in making personal 
weather forecasts is the rapid identification of the prev- 
alent cloud type or types. The cloud type gives the prac- 
ticed observer full details on the moisture content, ver- 
tical air currents, flying level winds, etc., which char- 
acterize the region of the atmosphere in which the weather 
is being formed. 

Cloud observations are of particular importance to the 
pilot since they give him information on flying conditions 
in the very part of the atmosphere in which he is most 
interested. In addition, sequences of cloud observations 
follow particular pa-terns with the approach or departure 
of storm systems. Recognition of these sequences enables 
the observer to locate himself with respect to the storm 
and thence to form his opinion of what changes in the 
weather will occur. 

The first harbingers of the approaching low pressure 
system are the thin wispy cirrus clouds composed of ice 
crystals and usually formed at altitudes of 29,000 to 35,000 
feet. In their thickest form, the cirrus may exist as a 
milky sheet causing the familiar halo around the sun or 
moon. These clouds are formed some 600 to 800 miles 
ahead of the low pressure center along a zone where the 
sloping warm front on the forward side of the system 
reaches its highest altitude. 

As the low pressure area approaches, the moisture in 
the upper levels of the atmosphere increases, and the 
cirrus formations usually give way to altocumulus clouds. 
These are denser clouds which may occasionally obscure 
the sun and anvear as regularly spaced globules or bands. 


_.The altocumulus clouds occur around 400 to 500 miles 


ahead of the approaching low pressure system and thus at 
a lower altitude along the sloping warm front. They 
range in height from 14,000 to 20,000 feet. 

Two hundred to 400 miles ahead of the cyclone, the 
altccumulus clouds thicken, appear in increasingly large 
patches, and gradually coalesce to become altostratus 
clouds. These are still lower, at altitudes of 10,000 to 15,- 
000 feet, are flat and gray in character, and may occur in 
one or more layers. If visible, the sun appears blurred 
in contrast to the halo formed with the cirrus cloud sheet. 
The first light rain or snow from the approaching storm 
may fall out of the altostratus cloud deck. 

Closer to the low pressure system, the altostratus clouds 
thicken, become darker and their bases come lower as the 
observer nears the point where the sloping warm front 
intersects the surface of the earth. When continuous rain 
or snow is falling out of low, heavy. dark, ragged clouds, 
they are called nimbus clouds. Often isolated patches of 
cloud avrear below the level of the main cloud she: 
Ceilings under this type of cloud may, at times, be reduc-d 
—.U. 

If the center of the cyclone passes close and slightly to 
the north of the cbserver, continuous rain or snow is 
finally terminated as a showery type of precipitation wiih 
the nassage of the cold front. Within about 100 miles on 
e.tzer side of the cold front the typical cloud formations 

These are caulifiower-shaped 
Particularly la-ge 


are of the cumulus type 
shower clouds with dark flat bases 
formations may produce thunderstorms. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the cold front nimbus and cumulus often 
appear simultaneously, making the cauliflower-shaped 
tops of the cumulus difficult to observe from the ground. 
If the center of the cyclone (Continued on page 69) 
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Cirrus clouds are very high wisps or milky 
sheets. Often form halo around sun or moon. 


Altocumulus is medium high sheet in regular 
globules or band that occasionally hides sun. 


Altostratus is medium high, flat, in one 
or more layers. Light rain or snow may fall. 






















TABLE OF 24 HOUR FORECASTS MADE FROM SURFACE WIND AND CLOUD OBSERVATIONS 









































SURFACE _ ; _ GLouDS” - 
WIND CLEAR 
tess than sky} CIRRUS ALTOCUMULUS | ALTOSTRATUS NIMBUS CUMULUS STRATOCUMULUS 
NW Clear Fair : Clearing Clearing _ Showery then Clearing | Slow clearing : 
Clearing 
W - Generally Increasing | Slow clearing Slow clearing Showery then Slow improvement Slow improvement 
fair clouds clearing 
SW Increasing Increasing . ‘Increasing clouds Cloudy possibly | Stormy then Possible showers “Showery then 
clouds clouds possible stormy stormy improving then clearing clearing 
S increasing | Increasing Increasing clouds 7 Increasing clouds: Stormy then Showery = Stormy then a 
clouds clouds then stormy then stormy improving clearing 
SE Increasing Increasing Increasing clouds Increasing clouds *} Stormy 7 Probable showers | Cloudy then stormy 
clouds clouds then stormy then stormy 
E Fair 4 Increasing Increasing clouds ; Increasing clouds Stormy then - Possible showers | Little change 
clouds cloudy 
NE Clear 4 Fair —_ Cloudy then slow Cloudy i Slow improvement Slow improvement Slow improvement 
‘ Clearing 
N Clear - Fair dl Slow clearing 4 Slow clearing : Slow improvement Improving Improving 
The above forecasts are based on weather sequences associated with sequences will vary in different parts of the country. After experience 


cloud and wind observations observed in a typical cyclone. These 


Nimbus is low, dark, ragged. Rain or snow 
Turbulence is moderate. 


falls continuously. 














Cumulus is cauliflower-shaped shower cloud 
with dark flat base. Can cause thunderstorms. 





Stratocumulus 
ranging from patches to a complete overcast. 


in developing such forecasts the local variations will become apparent 


is low and white or gray, 





IN-fated B-17 before its last 











mission in September, 1943. 





Crew members were, left to right (standing), Carmine A. Gallo, 
radio operator; William R. Freund, co-pilot; Sam R. Turner, pi- 
lot; Morris Weinberg, navigator; Vance R. Boswell, bombardier; 
(kneeling) Carter Thornton, gunner; Harold W. Smith, engineer; 
Norman F. Brett, gunner (later replaced by James Speakman); 
Joseph F. Moloney, gunner (deceased); DeWitt Weir, gunner. 





it went down. The original caption penned on the back of this 
photo was: “It's hard to believe nine men came out of it alive." 


Jhe story of nine men—and 


a mission you'll never forget 


Combat Christmas, 1943 


By Capt. SAM R. TURNER 


HE HARSH and unwelcome voice of the Operations 
Clerk, startled us from a sound sleep, about 12:30, on 
the morning of September 6, 1943. 

Too sleepy to eat, I wandered over to the briefing room. 
I heard someone say, “Hope this one isn’t back to the 
‘Valley.’” I knew just what he meant, for I had been on 
that raid to Bonn, Germany. One sergeant yawned, and 
muttered, “Why in the hell can’t they fight this war in 
the daytime!” 

In a short while, the Intelligence officers for our group 
(35lst Bomb Squadron, 100th Bomb Group) began to 
drift into the rapidly-filling 
20 


room, 


Then the briefing officer stepped up to the map and slid 
the cover aside. Lord! I thought that my heart would 
stop. Fellows all around me began to stir uneasily in their 
seats. They had a red ribbon that marked the route we 
were going to take to the target—the ball bearing factory 
at Stuttgart, Germany. And that route led us right 
through the heart of the German fighter-belt. 

Each of the briefing officers gave us the information 
that he specialized in, from flak to the target itself. After 
the navigation officer gave us a time “tick” for our 
watches, I moved along with the other pilots to the special 
briefing that the “Old Man” had for us. None of us 





Battered bomber was hauled out of Boden See a month after 
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interned crew-mates carry flag-draped casket of turret-gunner 
Joseph Moloney to English cemetery in village of Bad-Ragaz. 


In November, internees were 
moved to a small resort town 
in the mountains. Each after- 
noon, with the aid of an in- 
structor, they learned to ski. 
Weinberg and Freund 
(right) are shown on ski-run. 


was too happy about the coming dawn and we showed it. 
I was particularly burned up because it was to be my day 
for a pass to London. 

After the briefing was over, I went out into the still- 
dark night, and caught a truck out to my B-17, Raunchy. 
When the crew had finished cleaning their guns, we went 
into a tent and sat down. Some of us lit another cigarette, 
while others just sat there staring through the tent flap at 
the searchlights. 

The belly gunner, Joe Moloney, turned to Morry Wein- 
berg, the navigator, and said, “Guess you had better pay 
me that five pounds I won from you last night.” 

“Hell, we’re coming back. Haven’t we come back from 
all the rest okay?” 

The sun was just beginning to come up at 5:00 o’clock 
when we started the engines. You could hear their muffled 
roar all over the field, as the pilots revved them up. At 
5:30, the lead ship taxied by in front of us. We waited 
until our turn came and after releasing the brakes moved 
forward to take our place in the line of Forts taxiing down 
the perimeter. At the scheduled time, the lead ship 
poured on the coal and moved (Continued on page 64) 





William R. Freund 
Co-pilot 


Disguised os a Swiss civilian, 
Freund was smuggled into France 
by the Underground in Septem- 
ber, 1944. He was released from 
active duty in August, 1945. Now 
on insurance claim adjuster in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Freund is mar- 
ried, has a three-year-old son. 
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Morris Weinberg 











Navigator 
Weinberg escaped from Switz- 
erland in January, 1945. Since 
release from duty in November 
the some year, he has been 
ted with a home furnish- 
ings firm In Indianapolis. As this 
issue goes to press, Weinberg and 
his wife expect a new addition 
te the family. 


i; 





Harold W. Smith 
Engineer 

After returning to the U. S. in 
December, 1944, Smith took an 
Air Force course in electricity, 
wes discharged in August, 1945. 
He is now employed as an elec- 
trician with General Motors in 
Columbus, O. Smith is married, 
hos three children. 





FLYING was unable to locate crew- 
members Gallo, Thornton and Weir. 





Corsairs flown by Marine reservists strafe beach defenses 
ahead of landing craft during recent large-scale maneuvers. 
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Dose of stra‘ing keeps "enemy" pinned-down just before the 
amphiracs rumble onto the beach with the first assault wave. 


Amphtracs, with Marines crouched inside, move slowly toward 


dunes in last summer's maneuvers. Corsairs stay close overhead. 
. 











Leathernec 
Air Force 


Jough, intact, the Marine 
air arm has just one job: 
to give close support to 


the troops on the ground. 


Support waves splash through surf, under cover of planes, 
to reinforce troops that rode amphtracs up to line of dunes. 














By WILLIAM WELSH 


N THE late 1930’s Americans either laughed or grimaced 

| as their friends told the story about people who live off 

the fat of the land. Seems the only ones who could do it 
besides the WPA were the corset manufacturers. 

Ten years and a world war later, Americans have for- 
gotten the WPA—but the joke and the corset manufacturers 
are still around. Defense Department workers now ask their 
friends: “Know what gives more support than a corset? 
Marine Aviation.” 

Unlike WPA employees of the Roosevelt era, Marine 
aviators of today take no exception to the kidding. They 
agree with it. If anything, they are disturbed that any 
comparison can be made to the role they play. Like the 
corset manufacturers, Marine aviation came into being 
through a need for support. Its existence today is still 
dictated by the need for air support on the part of Marine 
ground troops. No other incentive spurs Leatherneck flyers. 

Responsible only to a relatively small fighting ground 
force, the tough, intact Marine air arm doesn’t have to worry 
about strategic bombing. A “strategic-minded” aviator can 
check in his Marine buttons. 

When the Marine Corps makes an amphibious landing, 
ground troops count on the planes for three things: 

@ The man on the ground wants to know he won't be at- 
tacked from the air. Marine fighter planes must assure air 
superiority in the area. 

@ In military vernacular, the field of battle must be isolated. 
This means attack planes must strike nearby enemy staging 
areas and air bases. The enemy must be denied the oppor- 
tunity to pour reserve strength into the combat area. 

@ The guy with the Browning Automatic Rifle needs air 
support to help pave way for his advance. Fighter-bombers 
must strafe, rocket and bomb into submission enemy pill- 
boxes, artillery and entrenchments. 

The boss-man of Marine aviation is Maj. Gen. William J. 
Wallace who serves both as Assistant Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for Air and as Deputy Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations for Marine Aviation. He (Continued on page 76) 





Roaring inland, Marines attack “enemy” installation, call- 
ing on fighters to help pave way for the advancing troops. 






























HERE IS NOT much danger from fire on airliners but, 
on rare occasions when there is one, it makes the head- 
lines. The effect on traffic and profits is far beyond the 
truth of the hazard. It is a difficult thing to make people 
realize the statistical fact that they are safer in an airline: 
than in their own bathrooms 
I think it is useful, nevertheless, to set down here the 
slightly exaggerated report of a friend whom I shall call 
Jim. Jim also happens to be an airline pilot and he is 
against low-wing airplanes. Jim believes that airliners 
ought to be high-winged and can marshal a good many 
arguments to support his opinion. One of these is the 
fire hazard in a low-winged airline! 
| Let’s suppose (says Jim) that you have caught on fire 
in the air and landed, or you had a nose-wheel failure, 
| or slid off the runway, or over-shot and caught fire. 









"When his hands began to smoke he let 
loose, but his legs held on and his skull 


fetched the concrete a manful whack." 
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; Faye ADAMS 


Aviation’s 
Silliest Dilemma 


New airline refrain is: "How Yuh Gonna Get ‘Em Down on the Ground?” 


By HY SHERIDAN 


Contributing Editor of FLYING 





So you are on the ground and you are on fire and you 
want to get the passengers out. You have a problem, my 
friend. 

You can’t step out of a low-wing airliner to the ground 
That first step is the 
trouble, it is a biscuit, as we girls say, being ladies. The 
door sills are around 10 feet off the ground and if you 
don’t get the feel of how high that is you have but to stand 
in the passenger door of one of the modern airliners and 
you can look level into the eyes of a man standing in the 
second-story window of the office building. 
Should you be in doubt about how it feels to get out of 
one of those planes and don’t have any around handy, 
why, all you have to do is jump out of the second story 
of an office building and the idea will be impressed upon 
you, including any lettering that happens to be in the 


because it is so high up in the air. 





terminal 





"While they held it out the door trying to 
joint it up, they dropped it three times.” 
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sidewalk, or anything else you happen to light upon. 

The designers know how high the new airliners are, all 
right. One of the things that they anticipated was that 
the pilot would, while sitting perched in his dizzy cockpit, 
have plenty of occasions to talk to some mechanic on the 
ground on some such subject as which do-dads were 
working and which were not and, so help me, they put 
in a telephone so that the pilot and the mechanic could 
hear each other. 

Let’s see . . . where were we? Oh, yes, getting the hell 
out of the burning airliner. With all that gasoline aboard 
or running around on the ground, none of you is loiter- 
ing. You proceed with some gusto, as do the passengers. 
In a word, you are fired with ambition. 


, 


“Not only is the gesture not dignified but no lady 
wants to be in such a position faced by four men.” 


CARTOONS BY FRANK ADAMS 


Only an athlete can jump from that door without hurt- 
ing himself so an ordinary passenger can’t get away from 
the plane and he might as well have stayed inside. Noting 
the sporting condition that such a situation would bring 
about, the designers began to think of what they should 
do about it, and one of ’em had seen a ladder once, and 
he told the other engineers and they+got together and 
designed a ladder which was a fine job and had steps and 
everything and they were duly proud of themselves, but 
when they tried to put the ladder into the airplane it 
wouldn’t go; it was too big. So they were not stumped, 
no sir: one of them had seen a magician in a night club 
and the magician had a cane and he would hold the cane 
up and all of a sudden it would (Continued on page 72) 
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HOW TO KEEP THAT 


Keep it clean. Under normal conditions, fabric-covered planes need wash job at least twice a month. Use warm water and suds, then rinse. 
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Are you a good plane owner? 
Some simple checks can add 


years to your craft's life. 


By GILBERT C. CLOSE 


WO IDENTICAL used airplanes—same make, same year, same 
model—parked side by side on a southern California sales lot, 
wore price tags $500 apart. At first glance there seemed noth- 
ing unusual in this situation. One plane was in much better con- 
dition than the other. The surprise came when the log books were 
examined. The high-priced airplane, the one obviously in good 
condition and reeking “airworthiness” from prop hub to tail wheel, 
had been flown 200 hours more than its beaten-up counterpart. 

Neither airplane had been cracked, both had received periodic 
inspections and overhauls, both were certified. The difference in 
price, or so it seemed at first glance, was based on appearance. 
The high-priced airplane still wore its “new look.” The other 
craft showed the accumulated shoddiness caused by lack of proper 
care. 

But closer inspection soon revealed that the price difference 
between the airplanes would still be unlikely to induce a prefer- 
ence for the cheaper plane. The fabric of the low-priced model 
was frayed in several places and had lost its tautness. The shock 
cords on the landing struts were flabby and oil-soaked. The 
windshield and cabin windows were yellowed and had begun to 
craze. Looseness in the controls spoke of worn bell crank pulleys. 
The wooden propeller was pitted and slightly out of track. “Ring- 
worms” and peeled paint and dope gave all fabric surfaces a pox- 
like appearance and offered an unclean aerodynamic surface to 
reduce air snveed and consume more fuel. 

None of the cheaper airplane’s defects were sufficiently serious 
to cause revocation of its airworthiness certificate. Yet all the 
defects taken together were converging in that direction. The only 
remedy was a series of expensive repair jobs that would undoubt- 
edly total more than the $500 difference in price. 

The sad part was that every defect noticeable on the cheaper 
airplane could have been prevented by proper care. Not a single 
one of these preventive maintenance jobs would have required a 
licensed mechanic. The pilot owner could have accomplished them 
easily with a moderate expenditure of time and without danger 
of violating CAR. 

Preventive maintenance applied in time to check deterioration 
before it becomes serious has many advantages besides keeping 
up resale value and appearance. Proper care of the airplane will 
reduce repair bills and facilitate inspections. Safety is increased. 
Clean, undented and taut aerodynamic surfaces help maintain top 
air speed and reduce fuel consumption. The operating life of the 
airniane is materially lengthened. 

The pilot-owner must remember that preventive maintenance 
is his own responsibility. During daily or pre-flight inspection of 
the airplane, he should note all minor defects and mark them for 
early attention. The defect may not seem serious at the time but 
most defects are progressive in nature. They keep getting worse 
if left untended. 

No part of the average lightplane requires more attention from 
the pilot-owner than the various fabric-covered surfaces. The 
fabric material itself has very little resistance to dampness, mold 
or chemical attack, nor has it sufficient strength to remain taut 
during service. In fact, the qualities of the fabric as a covering 
material would be useless without the (Continued on page 68) 


DON'T LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO YOUR PLANE 


Cloudy plastic windshield results from long ex- 
posure to sun and’ from carelessness in cleaning. 


*Ringworm’ on fabric fuselage surface requires 
immediate refinishing to forestall deterioration. 


Peeled dope on wing's leading edge results in 
early damage to exposed portions of the fabric. 


Small puncture in the fabric covering of cab- 
in door permits moisture to attack dope from rear. 








By BEN ROBIN 


T ISN’T often that you can check a new plane and find 
that it surpasses the manufacturer’s claims, but the 
cruise and climb performance of the all-metal 1949 
Cessna 140A makes the builder’s claims seem modest. 

The new Cessna has an all metal semi-cantilever wing 
which is tapered, but maintains about the same area as 
earlier fabric airfoils. Wing loading per square foot is 
practically identical with that of the fabric wing. Span, 
however, has been increased six inches to 33 ft. 10 in. 

Wing tips are interchangeable and in case of damage 
may be replaced independent of the wing proper. 

Ailerons cover the entire trailing edge of the wing from 
the beginning of the taper to the tip. This added area 
not only increases lateral control, but also makes possible 
perfect aileron control throughout all stall maneuvers. 

The tapered wing gives greate 
140 designs. Flaps are larger and travel to a 43° deflec- 
tion angle. Forward visibility when approaching the run- 
way for a landing is excellent over the low nose position, 
and the flaps are now equipped with an automatic up 
gust lock. 

Perhaps the most noticeable difference in this year’s 
plane is the single strut supporting the wing. All previous 
mode] 140’s had two wing struts. By removing one strut 
and adding the tapered wing, Cessna has lessened drag 
and increased performance 
speed and greater range. 

The single strut has necessitated a new type door catch 
mounted on the under side of the wing. When the door 
is swung open, the catch fastens automatically to a fitting 
at the top of the door. 

Also, because of the single wing strut fastening to the 
fuselage, the gear has been moved three inches forward 
on the new plane. This provides strong internal bracing 
at the right point for both gear and wing. The 140A sets 
down softer and easier than previous models and, even 
more important, you can’t nose the plane over. 


flap area than earlier 






This means higher cruising 





Tapered wing on |40A has 
more flap area than last year's 
model. Note single strut, which 
helps lessen drag. Span is 33 
ft. 4 in., length is 21 ft. 6 in. 
Empty weight is 900 pounds. 


Cessit |AOA 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the market. 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Type Cer- 


tificate are flown 


The authors evalu- 


ate each aircraft through the eyes of 
the average private pilot who 
an airplane for business or recreation. 
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CESSNA 140 A 
1949 Specifications With McCauley Propeller 


Engine: Continental 


Wing span 
Length 

Gross weight 
Empty weight 
Wing loading 
Fuel capacity 
Top speed 
Cruising speed 
Landing speed 
Cruising range 
Service ceiling 


Rate of climb (sea level) 


Height 


Wing area (inc. fuselage) 


Power loading (per h.p.) 


90 h.p. 

33 ft. 4 in. 

21 ft. 6 in. 

1,500 lbs. 

900 Ibs. 

9.75 Ibs./sq. ft. 
25 gals. 

Over 125 m.p.h. 
Over 110 m.p.h. 
41 m.p.h. 

4!/, hrs. 

15,600 ft. 

690 ft. per min. 
6 ft. 33%, in. 
159.6 sq. ft. 
16.7 Ibs. 


85 h.p. 

33 ft. 4 in. 

21 ft. 6 in. 
1,500 Ibs. 

900 Ibs. 

9.75 lbs./sq. #. 
25 gals. 

Over 120 m.p.h. 
Over 105 m.p.h. 
41 m.p.h. 

Over 4!/2 hrs. 
15,500 ft. 

680 ft. per min. 
6 ft. 334 in. 
159.6 sq. ft. 
17.6 Ibs. 


Source: Cessna Aircraft Company, Wichita, Kans. 
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New Cessna 1!40A with 90-h.p. Continental engine cruises over 


110 m.p.h., lands at 41 m.p.h. Top speed: ‘over !25 m.p.h.' 


On one landing I tramped on the brakes right after 
making contact with the runway. The Cessna slowed 
down and dug in but had no tendency to nose over. 

The cabin interior offers improved passenger comfort 
and beauty. Airline type air vents at the upper left and 
right side of the windshield are standard equipment. The 
chocolate-colored automobile type panel is almost iden- 
tical to the dash in the 170. Instruments are well ar- 
ranged. Only engine instruments and altimeter, airspeed 
and compass are included as standard equipment. Space 
is provided for a primary instrument flight group. Prior 


, 


to 1948, two toggle switches turned mags on and off. The 
key switch introduced last year has been retained in the 
140A. The mixture control for economical cruise is pro- 
vided with a safety catch in accordance with good engi- 
neering principles. Mixture cannot be leaned accidentally. 
A stall warning indicator is standard equipment. 

The seats are foam rubber over springs and are 
upholstered with wool trimmed in leather. Upholstery 
comes in two color combinations to blend with outside 
color trim. Planes striped in red have a two-tone brown 


interior. The green paint jobs (Continued on page 58) 





Sleek-looking Cessna can be 
converted easily to floatplane. 
Wing in 1949 version is all-metal. 


Price of 140A landplane is 
$3,495 with 85-h.p. engine and 
$3,695 with 90-h.p. Continental. 














The ‘Autry Airline’ is a three-man, one-plane operation. Gene (center) takes his regular turn at the controls. Crew Chief Jimmy Clarke 
(left) has modified plane for special Autry needs, and Co-Pilot Herb Green (right) doubles in brass as Autry's personal business manager. 








Cowboy pilot flies 65 per cent of the time at night, and he Twin-engined Beech gives airline reliability to Autry sched- 
logs 50 to 75 hours of instrument time in the D-I8S each year. ule. It saves Gene money despite its $60 to $75 hourly cost. 
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Gene Hurry, 
BUSINESSMAN PILOT 


Gene's ‘back in the saddle again’ 
—this time in a Beechcraft D-18S. 


By BOB ARENTZ 


Gov AUTRY’S airplane has become as essential to the 





operation of his nationwide business interests as his 

horse Champion, his famous guitar, and the personality 
that has made him the world’s top-ranking western movie 
Star. 

Gene owns and flies a twin-engined Beechcraft D-18S. 
An outsider might thoughtlessly attribute his ownership of 
N80395 to a sportsmanlike love of flying and the happen- 

A BUSINESS stance that he has money enough to afford his fancy. The 
PILOT'S REPORT facts are quite otherwise. 

Without that airplane, Gene would feel like a cowboy 
afoot on the desert. It carries him to more than 120 per- 
sonal appearance dates annually, makes much easier his six 
motion pictures per year, and allows him to find time for 
more than 60 active days performing in rodeos all the way 
from Boston and New York to California. It also helps 
him to take a much more direct hand in managing several 
ranches, a newspaper, radio stations in Phoenix, Tucson and 
Santa Monica, and other business affiliations which even 
include a partnership with Bill Marsh in an Arizona flying 
service. 

Gene Autry is a top-notch pilot with an airline transport 
pilot’s rating, and he probably makes as extensive use of an 
executive airplane for business travel as any man in the U.S. 

During Gene’s appearance at the week-long Salt Lake 
“Days of ’47” rodeo, managed by Harold Welch, I studied 
what real advantages the Beechcraft offered Gene to justify 
its operating cost of $60 to $75 an hour. 

Well, he’d been on the radio the night before in Holly- 
wood, had a recording date the morning of the Salt Lake 
show, and made his Utah opening with time to spare. 

“Days of ’47” terminated late at night, with Gene required 
in Hollywood early the next morning for a business con- 
ference, followed by a recording date, followed by a radio 
show. He also had his Melody Ranch Boys in Salt Lake, 
and his personal representative, Herb Green, all hankering 
to wake up in California sunshine. 

Less than three hours after he waved goodbye to his rodeo 
friends he was driving home with Ina Autry who met the 
plane at Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank. The next night 
he flew to San Francisco to open another rodeo engagement. 
Right on schedule, Gene's D-18S arrives in Chicago for CBS A couple of weeks before, he ended a night engagement 
L broadcast with the three “Pinafores," who sing on his show. at Mandan, N. D., with a court (Continued on page 62) 


Gene Autry has logged approxi- 
mately 4,000 hours, carries commer- 
cial, instrument and ATR ratings. 





























BRITAIN’S 


New Jet Warplanes 


Part of Farnborough display during |Oth 
exhibit of Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors shows Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo 
powered by Mamba turbo-props in left fore- 
ground; four-jet de Havilland Comet at right. 




















DeHAVILLAND VENOM (DH-112) 


A high-altitude interceptor fighter, the tour-gun Venom (left) was developed from the Vam- 
pire, now operational with RAF. Top speed, service ceiling and rate of climb show “marked 
increase" as compared with Vampire. Wingtip tanks (below) can be jettisoned. Powerplant is 
DeHavilland Ghost turbojet (5,000-pound static thrust). Note slight sweepback in thin wing. 





New British planes show speed 


maneuverability, sound design. 


ever gathered together in a single place in history was 

on display early in September at the 10th show of the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors (SBAC) at Farn- 
borough Airfield, Hants, England. An estimated quarter 
million visitors, including many American aeronautical 
engineers and military officers, watched and studied 59 
aircraft on exhibit, of which 24 were powered by turbo- 
prop or turbojet engines. 

For British transport aircraft, the show was an historic 
milestone. For military planes, it seemed to indicate that 
the British have at least kept pace with American planes, 
and that their jet and turbo-prop engines—those made 
public at least—are in advance of our own. On the other 
hand, a dispassionate observer might conclude that British 
engines were much farther in advance of their airframes 
than is true in the United States—a doubtful advantage 
considering the present state of the airframe art. 

Despite the piston-engined types on display, it was a 
jet show. Every one of the piston-engined civil airplanes 
there had been seen before and only two of the piston- 
engined military types were new—and these were both 
developments of earlier types. 

In advanced military fighters, the British showed them- 
selves in somewhat the (Text continued on page 67) 


Peeves eat THE MOST amazing collection of aircraft 








AVRO TYPE 707 


Delta-winged fighter resembling U. S. Convair XF-92 was 
experimental craft to test configuration. Plane later crashed 
but larger models are expected. The 707 had span of 
33 feet, was powered with 3,500-pound S.T. Derwent jet. 


TURN PAGE FOR MORE PHOTOGRAPHS ==> 
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D.H. 100 version of famed Vampire has afterburner in- 
' 
Tar Games “oe stalled (note elongated tail pipe) which gives 50 per 


cent more power. Tail has 'bumpers'' to prevent scraping. 
Continued 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONG SUPERMARINE TYPE 510 
Swept-wing fighter has sea level speed over 670 m.p.h., which approaches 
official world record. Type 510 has span of 38 ft. 8!/2 in., wing area of 
273 square feet, and is powered with late 5,000-Ib.-thrust (plus) Nene jet. 











ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
CANBERRA B.1 


First British jet bomber, the Canberra is powered by two of the new Avon axial-flow turbo-jets which generate a 
reported 7,500 pounds of static thrust each. Canberra is 64 feet long, has span of 65 feet. Tricycle gear has coupled 
nosewheels. Flight demonstrations showed Canberra has amazing maneuverability and speed range for a large plane. 


HAWKER Swept-wing fighter (see cover) is powered by Nene, 
P. 1052 has bifurcated jet pipes for greater fuel capacity. 


, 


GLOSTER Twin-jet plane is most powerful fighter in world. 
AVON METEOR Two Avon jets give reported 15,000 Ibs. of thrust. 


DeHAVILLAND Night fighter conversion of Vampire is two-seater, 
D.H. 113 carries heavy load of radar. Goblin jet unchanged. 





“Deerfy,” entered by Keith _ seen yey smoothest sere finish 
of any plane in 1949 Goodyear. It placed second with 176.726 m.p.h. 


heineeden Tech nt ei cost $l, 600. It flew 128 m.p. he at 10 per cent 
power in 1949 races, but its design speed is approximately 180 m.p.h. 


Wittman "Buster," piloted by 108-pound Bill Brennand, took first 
in 1949 Goodyear with 177.340 m.p.h. It won $7,320 prize money. 


“Bonzo,” flown by S. J. Wittman, took third place, won $2,520. 
Wittman says S-shaped wooden prop gives two-pitch performance. 











Goodyear entries in 1949 
were faster than previous 
year. Top speed in quali- 
fying races shot up from 


165 in 1947 to 183 m.p.h. 


Modified "Cosmic Wind" had steel-tube fabric-covered fuselage, 


cylinder-head fairing, raised wing, sleeker canopy. It came in fifth. 


Unmodified "Cosmic Wind," a few tenths of a mile faster than modi- 
fied version (top) was fourth in races with 175.974 m.p.h. average. 
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America’s most colorful race planes 


are midgets built in backyard shops. 


By GLORIA HEATH 


HE BACKYARD INVENTORS are back at work. In 
[siesta workshops all over the country, hundreds 

of plane-builders are tinkering and puttering these 
days. They have a gleam in their eyes. Home-built 
planes are coming into their own. 

Most attention is centered on the two big midget rac- 
ing events: the Goodyear Trophy Race at the National 
Air Races and the Continental Trophy Race at the Miami 
Air Maneuvers. 

All the home-built planes don’t enter these events. But 
behind the list of 20 to 30 entries are the hundreds of 
amateur plane designers who work in their spare-time 
to create midget aircraft that might possibly meet the 
high standards of these races. 

It’s not an easy job to build the kind of small racing 
planes that have recently come to the fore in U.S. amateur 
competition. They have less power than the family au- 
tomobile, weigh only about 500 pounds empty, and zip 
through the skies at a good 160-plus m.p.h. Too, race 
regulations are stiff and CAA red tape abounds. 

But the future of the backyard plane in racing com- 
petition looks bright. 

In line with new trends in backyard aircraft building, 
CAA may ease certification procedures for “restricted- 
purpose” planes under Part 08 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. If adopted, these new rules would slash red tape 
but would not constitute a basic change in CAA’s policy 
on experimental or home-built craft. For years, such 
planes as the Pitt's and Heath’s have been granted CAA 
certification experimentally, after passing an airworthi- 
ness inspection. Of course, they are operated under strict 
limitations (can not, for example, be used for transporta- 
tion for hire.) 

Despite the problems involved, more Americans than 
ever before are building their own aerial fiivvers. At 
every air race, the would-be constructors can be seen 
tapping and thumping on wings and fuselages—and, as 
often as not, turning up the following year with a craft 
which is “just a little different” from anything tried be- 
fore. 

In the past three years, technical progress has been 
marked. Speeds in the Goodyear Trophy Race qualifica- 
tions shot up from 165 m.p.h. in 1947 to 183 m.p.h. in the 
1949 races. Improvements have stemmed from the back- 
yard planes. S. J. Wittman introduced the spring-metal 
landing gear used by Cessna. And other top designers have 
turned to the midgets for extra- (Continued on page 48) 
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RAISING CASH 
FOR FLYING 
CLUBS 


By C. B. COLBY 


Spend less and fly more! 
It's possible, if you will follow 


these suggestions. 


N THESE DAYS of inflated currency, when a good five- 

cent cigar costs 25 cents, everybody screams for low 

prices but nobody seems to do much about getting 
them. Pilots say they can’t afford to fly as much as they’d 
like; and operators reply that they’re losing money at 
present flight rates. 

Sometimes pilots band together in flying clubs and ob- 
tain a substantial reduction in the per-hour cost. Even 
then, the rates don’t nosedive. The club still has to op- 
erate its planes and any way you spell it that costs 
money. 

Yet some clubs are selling time for less than it actually 
costs to run their aircraft! 

They don’t do it by sleight-of-hand. They do it by using 





A DOZEN HINTS FOR 
RAISING MONEY 





7. Hold raffles, install 
punch boards, pin- 
ball machines, auto- 
matic coin games. 


1. Sponsor dances or 
amateur plays. 


2. Runa bingo party. 


3. Operate an aviation 8. Plan club quiz pro- 
lending library. grams. 


9. Install vending ma- 


4. Start a snack bar or : 
chines. 


refreshment stand. 


10. Runa small pilot’s- 
-¥ Sponsor a rummage supply store. 
sale. 
Tl. Install a juke box. 
6. Conduct a wastepaper 


iire: 12. Assess fines for rule 


infractions. 


novel money-raising methods that fill the club’s treasury 
without draining the club members’ pocketbooks. 

Almost all clubs resort to the standard cash-raising 
schemes such as dances and raffles of free rides. But other 
clubs try unusual methods that keep the treasury well- 
filled and the club’s hourly rates to a minimum. 

One eastern club, for example, decided to promote air- 
port courtesy and, at the same time, pad the club kitty. A 
seven-day period was set aside as “Thank-You Week’”— 
and anyone who neglected to say “thank you” was fined 
10 cents. 

That club immediately became the most courteous or- 
ganization on the east coast. Grease monkeys yelped 
“thank you” for monkey-wrenches, matches, empty coke 
bottles—even hot foots. 

Pilots thanked each other all over the place and visitors 
went away muttering in their beards. Fines were levied 
on the spot. The club harvested a bucketful of dimes and 
the “thank you” habit stuck. 

Books are an unexpected source of steady revenue. Al- 
most every club member has several books on aviation. 
All members of one club brought their aviation book col- 
lection to the club room to form a lending library. The 
members ran it for the club and took turns being librari- 
an, checking books in and out at a nickel a day. It gave 
all the members a chance to use all the books at much less 
cost than buying them individually—and a steady dribble 
of nickels and dimes and quarters flowed into the kitty. 

Another book idea that worked for one club was for a 
book-a-meeting-raffle. A donation of aviation books was 
received from a magazine that had reviewed them, and a 
raffle was held at each meeting—to sell the books to the 
members. Each book was put up in turn, one each meeting, 
and 10 cent chances were sold to the members as they 
arrived. A drawing was held at the close of the meeting, 
and one member got the book for a dime while the club 
treasury got the rest. Of course this system would pay 
off only for a large club with a big membership; but this 
club, one of the largest in the country, raised nearly $50, 
and eventually most of the club members got a book. 

One club raised cash by exploiting youngsters’ desire to 
be “pilots.” Here’s how they earned over $100 and a lot 
of free publicity and local good will: 

At the airport where the club operated, an ex-GI had 
abandoned a surplus fighter. The owner gave the club 
permission to use it for the project. The club then adver- 
tised that any youngster could have his picture taken in 
full combat regalia in his “own” fighter plane for 50 cents. 
The airport was mobbed. 

One of the club members with a 35-mm. camera was on 
hand to take the pictures while another member handy 
with a brush stood by to make the fighter the youngsters 
“very own”—for the picture at least. As each embryo 
pilot was put into the cockpit and fitted with helmet and 
goggles the chap with the lettering brush printed “JoHN 
JONES, Pilot,” just below the cockpit edge and above an 
impressive collection of “rising suns” and swastikas. The 
picture was snapped, the “JOHN JONES” wiped off with a 
turpentine rag, and the next youngster took his place for 
the picture. 

On one weekend over 200 “pilots” had been photo- 
graphed and everyone was happy but the lettering expert 
with a lame arm. Prints were available a few days later, 
or enlargements if they wanted to pay extra, and on the 
back of each was stamped a plug for the club, its mem- 
bership, instruction and flight rates and an invitation to 
attend club meetings. Several new members, friends or 
parents of the youngsters, signed up and a lot of good 
publicity resulted from the stunt. 

Some clubs have raised money by an annual paper 
drive. The members check with (Continued on page 77) 
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Use these basic rules 
when your airstrip is short 
and the terrain unfamiliar. 


Power approach is required in most short-field operations. Use enough power to hold the plane nose-high, allowing a controlled descent. 


Short-Field Landings 


By ROBERT C. SELLERS 


LYING farmers and other pilots operating lightplanes 

in rural areas face the problem of operating in and out 

of fields other than conventional airports. This can be 
extremely hazardous unless the pilot uses a few basic 
techniques developed by men with years of experience 
in this type of operation. 

The first problem that confronts the pilot who intends 
to use open fields for his landing strip is to make a “high 
drag,” that is, to view the field from about 600 to 800 feet 
and determine the following: 

@ Exact strip upon which he intends to land. 

@ Existence of high obstructions to landing glide angle 

and take-off path. 

@ Wind direction. 

@ Direction of pattern to be flown. 

@ Best area for forced landings when taking off from 

strip. 

Once he has this information, the pilot reduces altitude 
to about 50 feet above the highest obstruction in his strip 


area and flies down the strip (in normal landing direc- 
tion) off to one side, preferably downwind. He completes 
his “low drag” during which he determines the following: 

@ Approximate height of obstructions over which he 

has to land and take off. 

@ The three points of usable runway space: 

a) Point of touchdown. 

b) Point at which he will go around if not down. 

c) Point at which usable landing area is exhausted. 
® Condition of the terrain (gopher holes? stumps? large 

rocks? rain gulleys? mud? sand?) 

With knowledge of all the above factors, the pilot can 
then concentrate upon his landing. Obviously, the routine 
power-off approach will not be advisable in most short- 
field work, particularly in cases where a fence or tree 
prevents touchdown in the first third of the strip. There- 
fore, a power approach is required. Enough power should 
be used to hold the aircraft in a nose high attitude, allow- 
ing a controlled descent. The (Continued on page 54) 
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U. S. aircraft factories may be vulnerable 


to attack by enemy air fleets. 


Will the Plane Plants Be Moved? 


By RICHARD SAUNDERS 


Washington Editor of FLYING 


S SOME of the Pentagon planners see it, the aircraft 
industry is like a beach doll in a French style bathing 
suit—too exposed in some places 

What to do about it? Again the worried strategists 
think in terms of the resort policeman spotting an over- 
display of pulchritude. If it can’t be covered it must be 
removed. 

They would like to walk up to one of these exposed 
plants, take it politely by the arm, and escort it to a 
location where it would be less tempting to possible 
enemy raiders. But in a free country, the Government 
cannot dictate in this manner. It can’t impose a reloca- 
tion pattern on industry—not even for its own good. Like 
any other buyer, however, it has the right to stipulate 
the conditions under which it chooses to do business. 

In the case of the aircraft industry, the Government is 
in a position to exert a profound influence because it is by 
far the leading customer. It never has tried to throw its 
weight around very much, however, and there is no certain 
indication that it proposes to do so now. Both Air Force 
and Navy spokesmen emphatically deny that any plans are 
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Relocate or camouflage? Beneath this "country hillside" is 
Douglas’ hangar at Santa Monica, disguised in World War Il. 


being cooked up to shift military plane procurement away 
from vulnerable spots. 

Just the same, there already are a few instances where 
official pressure seems to have played at least some part 
in bringing about a shift in production. Some time ago 
Chance Vought, which turns out carrier planes for the 
Navy, closed down its operations at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and moved to Dallas, Tex. During the B-36 hearings be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee, Air Force 
officials made it known that the new Boeing B-47 jet 
bomber will be manufactured in Wichita, Kan., instead of 





Seattle. The reason: Seattle is not considered a good lo- 
cation because of its “strategic vulnerability.” 

In the face of this evidence, the possibility of further 
Government pressure for relocation cannot be dismissed. 
It is no secret that the Government would like to see its 
idle plants in Omaha, Tulsa, and Atlanta go back into 
production. The Omaha and Atlanta plants turned out 
B-29’s during the war. Douglas A-20’s were manufac- 
tured at Tulsa. 

Policy Is Inconsistent 


The shifts could probably be made with a minimum of 
inconvenience to the industry, but the workers are not 
too happy about it and the localities from which activities 
are being taken are even more disturbed. 

In fact, there has been some squawking about the in- 
consistency of the Administration in first closing down 
production for the Government in a community and then 
going in under the program for helping distressed areas 
and attempting to place other contracts. This was what 
happened in Bridgeport. 

For its part, the industry appreciates the solicitude be- 
ing shown for its safety. But as some of its spokesmen 
have observed: if the Government really wants to keep 
aircraft plants in a vigorous condition a better way to do 
it would be to step up its orders. Actually, production 
could be tripled in the plants now being operated by the 
industry without an increase in floor space although addi- 
tional machinery would be required. 

What appears to be the chief gripe of the industry is 
the way it is being kept in the dark about relocation 
plans. It does not mind a certain amount of relocation if 
that is essential to national security. But it does feel a 
little annoyed when no two agencies seem to agree on 
what constitutes a safe or exposed location. To say the 
least, official thinking on the subject is extremely fuzzy. 

Presumably the Air Force feels that coastal locations 
are vulnerable. In taking this position it contradicts it- 
self. The AF has always been inclined to minimize naval 
action and to stress the importance of the long range 
bomber. Yet naval action is the only power that makes 
coastal sections more vulnerable than the interior. The 
Navy League was not slow in pouncing on Air Force 
inconsistency in this matter and pointing out that. it was 
an oblique recognition of the function of sea power. 

All U.S. Is Vulnerable 

A somewhat different view of the situation is taken by 
the National Security Resources Board. This is the agency 
responsible for civil defense planning and for mobilizing 
the nation’s resources for emergencies. As NSRB sees 
the picture, one section of the nation is about as safe as 
another since every part of the country is within the 
range of enemy bombers flying (Continued on page 78) 
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New Air Force trainer, the North American T-28 has cockpit arrangement tailored on jet types. Its 800-h.p. Wright engine gives it top 
speed of 288 m.p.h. and service ceiling of 29,800 feet. Cruise is 166 m.p.h., stall 72 m.p.h. Air Force has ordered 268 of the planes. 





Clipped-wing Piper P-2 aerobatic plane (85-h.p. Continental fuel in- 
jection engine) climbs 1,600 f.p.m. Top speed: 125 m.p.h. Span: 25 feet. 





te . ti. te 
First flight photo of Lockheed F-90 penetration fighter shows rakish 35° wing sweepback. Giant single-seater's gross take-off weight is’ 
about 26,000 pounds. Power plants: two J-34 jets with afterburners. Span: about 40 feet. Length: about 55 feet. Performance: classified. 
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In mothballs, this B-29 is one of hundreds stored on desert at 
Tucson, Ariz. All wheels of fabric-encased bomber are off ground. 
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ped DDT tank holds 25 gallons, takes five minutes to French “Bagimer™ was once a Piper Cub. Plane's modifications 


Bomb-sha 
install in Air Force plane. DDT is sprayed through holes in props. include new undercarriage, cockpit cover, door and tail assembly. 


Taylorcraft's 1950 "Sportsman" sells for $2950 f.a.f. It cruises at 110 m.p.h. on an 85-h.p. Continental engine, has a 300-mile range. 
Two other Taylorcraft models now in production are the ‘Special Deluxe” priced at $2195 f.a.f. and the "Custom Deluxe" at $2585 f.a.f. 








A flying classroom, the Air Force's T-29 navigational trainer has four astrodomes on top of fuselage. Large bulge under forward fuse- 
lage is radome. Plane is military training version of the 40 passenger, 300-m.p.h. Convair-Liner. T-29's gross weight is 40,500 pounds. 
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Avro Jetliner, Canada's 50-passenger four-jet civil transport, Scale model of new French flying boat, Sud-Est SU-1200 is one- 
is expected to have cruising speed of 430 m.p.h. at 30,000 feet. third size of projected craft. Photo was taken at Paris airport. 





Soviet plane which crash-landed in American Zone, Vienna, with political refugees appears to be a TU-2 medium bomber and attack 
monoplane designed by A. N. Tupolev. TU-2 has a top speed of 345 m.p.h., a reported range of 1550 miles. Bomber was returned to Soviets. 








~ | Learned About Flying 





The author (right) had 2,000 hours of 
flight time when he stumbled into 
instrument conditions while on contact 
clearance and was forced to bail out. 


After bailing-out at night, 
the author was chased to earth 


by his own airplane! 


By MALCOLM SINCLAIR 


ground slowly became visible as a dark, hazy mass 

below me. For the first time I became conscious of 
the oscillation—and noticed I was descending more rap- 
idly than I realized. 

Before I knew it, I hit the ground. As I took the shock 
with my arms and knees, I caught a glimpse of my para- 
chute trailing out ahead. The impact threw me on my face. 

I got up slowly, stowed the ripcord away in a pocket, 
donned my hat (which I found in my left hand) and be- 
gan pulling the parachute toward me. I tucked the silken 
bundle under one arm and tramped off through the 
swampy meadow in which I’d landed 

What had happened? How did a 2,000-hour pilot get 
into a situation like that? I didn’t want to answer that 
question, even to myself. I had blundered my way into 
that emergency bail-out by committing mistakes that I 
wouldn’t excuse in the most inept student pilot. 

That afternoon, I had taken off in an AT-6 on a routine 
flight between two airfields in the Middle West. The 


iy I SWUNG silently down through the blackness, the 
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weather had cleared after two days and I was eager to get 
started. That, in part, accounts for the fact that I paid 
scant attention to the marginal weather in the vicinity of 
my destination. It was only a two-hour hop and I was 
scheduled to arrive at sundown. Weather forecasts indi- 
cated rising ceilings and improving visibility throughout 
the entire region. I took off on a contact clearance. 

After 1 hr. 15 min. of flying, I ran into the hazy, cloudy 
pall that had been forecast for the area. I flew underneath 
the 1,500-foot ceiling after getting a radio weather report 
of favorable conditions ahead. 

At sundown, I was still 30 minutes from my destination. 
Ceiling and visibility had lowered to contact minimums. 
And conditions were getting worse. I decided to turn 
back, heading for a field midway on my route. I kept un- 
der the base of the clouds but fog was forming and the 
area was closing in completely. In a few minutes I 
couldn’t see the ground—or lights on the ground—from an 
altitude of 500 feet. With a 1 hr. 30 min. gas supply left, 
I climbed up through the overcast, feeling somewhat 
alarmed. 

At 6,000 feet, I pulled out of the dense cloud layer and 
found myself between two overcasts, one just below and 
the other about 3,000 feet above. Underneath, the layer 
was unbroken. I tuned on the beam and followed the leg 
into the station—the only one within my gas range. 

Over the field I attempted to contact the control below, 
but only then discovered my transmitter wasn’t function- 
ing! No excuses. I had brought it all on myself and I 
knew it. 

If I made an instrument letdown, I’d be risking a col- 
lision with other planes working the same beam leg. And 
even if I did let down successfully, the field would prob- 
ably be closed anyway. 

But, since this was the only (Continued on page 56) 
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Goodyear Single Disc Brake used on the 


Scorpion combines compactness and high 
stopping power. 
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Goodyear Single Disc Brake all recess 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is 
voted to helping the individual! pilot. Its a 
is: ‘To make flying more useful, less ex 
sive, safer and more fun.’ 

| Headquarters are: |5th and New York Aves 
| Washingten 5, D Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING, news 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin- 
ions expressed in this column are not neces- 
sarily those of FLYING MAGAZINE 


LABORATORY TESTS 

Newest AOPA project now under con 
sideration hopes to meke use of recog 
nized testing laboratories around the 
country to give AOPA members au 
thentic reports on various types of equip 
ment and supplies. 

AOPA hopes to be able to budget funds 
for projects like this, enabling the organ 
ization to give its members unbiased re 
ports on products of great interest 

WEATHER PADS 

Airport operators who are AOPA mem 
bers have voiced enthusiastic acceptanc« 
of the new weather-recording pads re 
cently supplied to those requesting them 

The response has been so good it has 
been necessary to reprint the pads. Be 
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Aircraft Owners & Pilots Assoriation. 520 Washington Bide. Washing 











cause of the limited supply, they ars 
available only to airport operators wl 
also are AOPA members 

The pads are particularly helpful t 
small airports not having weather-report 
ing facilities on the field. Operators now 
can listen to the regular radio-rangs 
weather broadcasts, copy all weather re 
ports given at that time, and post the 
forms on the bulletin board for local 
pilots to see. 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 





CONTROL TOWER 

How much authority does a control- 
tower operator have? 

AOPA members have asked this ques- 
tion several times recently, so we’ve got 
the official answer from CAA: 

“The traffic controllers of CAA operate 
strictly within the bounds prescribed by 
the CAB in Part 60 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. This part declares that ‘the pilot 
in command of the aircraft shall be di- 
rectly responsible for its operation and 
shall have final authority as to operation 
of the aircraft.’ It goes on to define an 
air traffic clearance as ‘authorization by 
air traffic control, for the purpose of pre- 
venting collision between known aircraft, 
for an aircraft to proceed under specified 
traffic conditions within a cortrol zone or 
control area.’ 

‘Acting under this regulation, we al- 
ways have instructed out controllers that 
they have authority to clear aircraft only 
with respect to traffic conditions, and that 
in providing weather information, they 
are simply furnishing assistance, but have 
no authority to prevent a plane from tak 
ing off because of weather.” 


THE BIRD PROBLEM 

Birds are becoming an increasing prob 

em around airports. At some of the 

arger fields, especially in England, they 

re trying a number of things, including 

use of falcons—which are reported to 

rk fine, but cost too much to train and 
tain 

ey re also experimenting with strings 

crackers, set off at intervals by time 


Jerome Lederer, head of the Flight 
Sefety Foundation, had another idea: 
“Collect the birds’ eggs, hard-boil them, 
then put them back in the nests. The 
r¢és_ will soon get discouraged and 
ther away.” 





OMNI CHART 
First experimental sectional chart to 
show omni and other VHF facilities has 
been issued by Coast & Geodetic Survey, 
with the first copies going to AOPA for 


alist! ibution to members. 


First members to receive the charts 
were those attending AOPA’s annual 
roundup flight to Rehoboth Beach, Del., 
September 17-18 (full details on that 
flight appear in the current AOPA 
PILOT) 

Other AOPA members have been 
mailed a copy of the experimental chart 
which is based on the Washington sec- 
tional) as they request them. Copies are 
free, with the request that members will 
send national headquarters their written 
opinion of the chart’s various new fea- 
tures. 


FLASHERS AGAIN 

Indications now are AOPA may be win- 
ning point in favor of light-flashers for 
personal planes. CAA engineers have 
long objected to proposal that “hot-shot” 
battery systems be used to flash lights on 
personal planes not having electrical sys- 
tems. , 

Recent discussions, however, indicate 
CAA engineers have recognized fact that 
expensive light-flashing systems similar to 
those used on airlines simply can’t be 
forced on private flyers. 

OMNI BULLETIN 

Another new item on omni is AOPA’s 
Pilot Service Bulletin No. 13 entitled 
“Omnigation.” Just off the press, the 
booklet tells in detail what omni is, what 
it means to private flying, and how the 
private flyer uses it. The most compre- 
hensive publication of its kind yet pro- 











OMNIGATION 
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duced on omni, the bulletin is complete 
with drawings, photographs and charts. 
The National Aeronautical Corporation, 
Ambler, Pa., manufacturers of Narco omni 
equipment for private flyers, has ordered 
1,000 copies of “Omnigation” for distribu- 
tion to buyers of Narco equipment. 

The new publication is available free 
to AOPA members, upon request. 


MAP SERVICE 
AOPA’s new subscription map service 
(available only to members) continues to 
expand. Present chart deliveries, includ- 
ing subscriptions and individual orders, 
are running at the rate of 73,000 per year. 


VITAL STATISTICS 

In case anyone’s interested in the scope 
of AOPA’s work, here are some figures 
that will help: 

We're writing letters giving members 
information, advice and other help at a 
rate of more than 27,000 per year. That’s 
over 100 letters per working day. 

Airport ratings have been issued to 717 
U.S. airports—about 10 percent of all 
U.S. airports. 

Most interesting AOPA statistic: aver- 
age age of an AOPA member is 36, and 
37 per cent of the total membership is 
40 years of age or older. 
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YOUR FUTURE IS TOO IMPORTANT TO 
MAKE A WRONG CHOICE. Study the chart 
above. Note the position of aviation. Is there any 
better way of getting into a new and uncrowded 
field than to choose a growing industry? Choose 
your career scientifically. Select an industry with 
a bright future. Then get the training to fit you 
for success on the job. 


Spartan, the University of Aviation, trains men 
and women thoroughly for well-paid jobs in avi- 
ation. Spartan courses are GAA approved. They 
are geared to the industry. Here, you train on 
“live” aircraft, the same type of equipment you 
will work with after graduation. You will not 
need more than Spartan training — you cannot 
afford to take less. 


The New Spartan Multi-Engine Maintenance Mechanic and 
Flight Engineer Course fills a serious need by supplying men 
of increased training and knowledge of the operation of large, 
complex aircraft. Write for Special Folder. 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


















SENOEL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 
MAXWELL ¥/, GALFOUR, DIRECTOR abpress Drrr. F-:9 


TULSA, ORLAHOMA 


TRENDS OF VARIOUS U. S. INDUSTRIES 
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If you are not satisfied with your present earnings 


Us 0 


and place in life; if you want to be an important 
part of a great and growing industry — an in- 
dustry that is just now entering a greatly ex- 
panded phase of development — tie your future 


to aviation. 


] 
Delay means lost opportunity. Get started right 
away! Take that important step by writing for 
our new, 40-page catalog that gives complete 


information on job opportunities and training 
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requirements. Do it now! 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director oe 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F.129 
Tulsa, Oklahoma : 


Piease senu your free Catalog immediately 
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Name Age 
Address x 
City State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you: 
CI Flight Cinstruments (1 Flight Engineer 


CiMechanics (CJAeronautical Engineering 

(Radio Ci Airline Maintenance Engineering 

Cl Meteorology CiManagement and Operations 
Sportan is approved for training under the G. |. Bill of Rights 
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FLYING 








FIREPROCF FUEL 
The CAA, the NACA, the AF an 


other groups of . . . ah lettere 

men are hunting for fireproof fuel fo1 
airplanes and they are hunting like 
an old hound bitch I had in Wyoming 
when I was a boy, a hound who use 

to hunt bear. She never found a bea1 
As a matter of fact she didn’t like 
bears—she just liked hunting. 
her, the research groups enjoy string 
ing out a project as long as possibl 
If they have a lot of projects on har 

it makes them look important. 

It must be for that reason that they 
have had so little success in finding : 
fireproof fuel, secret of 
really fireproof combustible material 
is well known to the company that 
makes my pipe tobacco. 








for the 


Aviation has made the world ver; 
small indeed. We had better hurry up 


and find out how to make people big. 


ALL DONE AND BUTTONED UP 

Beauty is forsaking the world at a 
breathless pace. Another beautiful 
thing is now no more, the old uni 
form of the able bodied seaman which 
so delighted the girls in emphasizing 
where he was the most able. 

It is a sad thing to note, surely, that 
the high command has seen fit to give 
the Navy boys a new uniform, a uni 
form, they announced, of functional 
design. Shiver my bilge, sir, but it has 
pockets—and zippers. 

Sadie the Stewardess says that now 
those 13 buttons are gone, the Navy 
lads are not half so fastenating. 


Sadie says that the women are hav 
ing a regular epidermis of exposure 
with their plunging neck lines. She 
says that the more neck the girls show 
the more the men want to. 


AIN'T IT PWITTY? 

The New Yorker recently noted the 
following message which was written 
by the pilot and passed along from 
hand to hand on an airliner landing at 
La Guardia Field: 
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A perfect day for our delight. 
At half past eleven we sh 


This sort of thing is getting to be 
about as current as a red-head. It 
would seem from editorials in the New 
York Times and The Saturday Eve 





OGGIN 
TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


ing Post that many of the airline 
pilots are filled with the juice of crea- 
tive genius and are prone to send back 
to their passengers literary ulcerations 
which are somewhat on the cute side, 
giving the impression (an editor put 
it) of Herbert Hoover doing a toe 
dance. Are these men to be allowed 
to outdo your own master nut, your 
reporter? 

Upon this challenge your chumpion 
has lept to the breeches, to do or die 
for dear old FLYING. 

I'm a cutie 

Hot patootie 

In the itty cocky pitty: 

I say, okey, okey-dokey, 

And you know that it’s a jokey. 
Don't be frightened, don’t be leaping: 
I’m a birdie—hear my cheeping. 

I'm so tunning 

With my funning 

In my itty cocky pitty. 


ADVICE FOR AN ENGINEER 

The applicant for a flight engineer’s 
job had just begun on his examination 
paper. One of the early questions 
was: What is a reciprocating engine? 
To this he answered: It is the kind of 
engine where if you do the best you 
can by it, it reciprocates. 


Sadie says that the reason the older 
generation was sharper is that the kids 
got stropped when they needed it. 


THEM BOILERS AGAIN 
The bombers and the fighters are 
really getting up there these days, and 
it poses some problems for the pilots. 
The human blood boils at 63,000 feet, 
so the flight surgeons solemnly state. 
But it boils lower down than that 
in the Navy. And so Congress has 
been trying to find out what’s cooking. 
lassified information: It’s the tax- 
payer.) 


“Be industrious, son,” 
Skunk. “Do not shirk 
stink.” 


advised Papa 
your daily 


MONTHLY EPITAPH 
Here lies the body of pilot Willy 
Who thought the testing of engines 
silly; 
Willy was hot 
But his engine was not, 
So here he moulders, Willy-nilly. 
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Homemade Racers 
(Continued from page 37) 


curricular entertainment and fun. 

The annual Goodyear purse cf $25,000 
has furnished an incentive to many 
builders who might otherwise have 
skipped the headaches of developing 
small craft. The Continental Trophy race 
at Miami Air Maneuvers in January also 
offers a sizeable cash award to winners, 
and numerous small-scale local events 
have offered prizes for speedy midgets. 

Even so, many of the builders don’t 
break even. Bottom cost for materials 
for construction of a midget plane runs 
around $1,500. If special materials, high- 
cost engineering details and unconven- 
tional engine installations are used, the 
cost may be boosted to $5,000 or more. 
And if the cost of labor is added, the fig- 
ure is rocketed way out of reach. That’s 
why most of the building has been 
mainly a labor of love. 

And it is labor. Most entries in the 
midget races take over a year to develop 
to the test-flight stage and often the time 
lapse between test and race is disheart- 
eningly long. On the first flight of Art 
Williams’ Estrellita the pilot didn’t antici- 
pate the sensitivity of control required 
for control surfaces of such small. size. 
He was so startled by the handling char- 
acteristics that he elected to discontinue 
take-off—with considerable damage to 
the plane. Rebuilt again, Williams’ plane 
lost its prop in the third lap of the Miami 
race in 1948. Two and a half years 
elapsed from the time he began work on 
Estrellita to the day he first finished a 
race. 

Williams, incidentally, was beset by 
additional troubles on his way to the 
Cleveland races in 1948. His ferry pilot 
overshot the runway at Akron. Finally, 
he placed sixth (despite an overheating 
engine) in the 1949 Miami race. And, by 
improved design which added 10 m.p.h. 
to his speed, he came through in the 
money this year at Cleveland, clocking 
the course at 181.6 m.p.h. on his qualify- 
ing run, 

When the Goodyear, the midget classic, 
was put on the National Air Races sched- 
ule in 1947, 12 planes started the race. 
This past fall, 39 of the runt racers en- 
tered the competition and 27 were first- 
time entrants. And even though the edge 
remains with professional aviation vete- 
rans who have first-rate equipment at 
their disposal, much construction takes 
place in Quonset huts set up by the en- 
trants who include a Tennessee soap 
factory foreman, a California paint sales- 
man, a Statistician, an oil salesman, a 
power linesman. 

One of the most unusual entrants in 
this year’s race was Detroit’s Lawrence 
Tech pusher, designed and built by the 
school’s aeronautical engineering class. 
The designing, carried out as a class 
project, consisted mainly of checking 
Prof. George Martin’s calculations. Eight 
of the students worked on their own 
time, with Martin supervising, to build 
the plane. 

The pusher rests on two main wheels 
in tandem, close up under the pod, with 
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cm Up-to-date flight training school remap poe 
ets. | for GI and private students station ~hanaies 
don’t Los Angeles-San 
rials | Francisco C.A.P. traffic 
high- How Central Air Services Cuts Repair Bills 
ye Frank E. Furlong, owner of Central Air Services at Fur- 
nore. | long Field, Fresno, California, tells how RPM Aviation 
efig- | Oil helps cut maintenance costs on the 75 planes at his 

est field. ‘‘“We have used ‘RPM’ since it has been on the mar- Member of Sheriff's Air Squadron 

2een . . ° 

ket and have never known what it means to have a sticky coordinates Search and Rescue 

. the valve. That goes for our many customers, also. 

— “Our engines have run many hundreds of hours on | Complete Standard Service- 
ash, ‘RPM’ and maintenance has been kept to a minimum. We “RPM” lube jobs, 

Art | have an 85 H. P. engine that was torn down for a major Atlas tires, batteries, 
a overhaul after 1500 hours and the cylinders were worn less accessories 

oie than a two-thousandth of an inch. 

har- “After these wonderful results, it’s a pleasure to rec- 

inue ommend ‘RPM’ aviation products to all our customers.” 
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- All “Furlong” planes have switched to new Chevron 
ied- - . 
= Tip of the Month 80/87 Gasoline—now get peak power for less money 
en- 
‘ee “We're all glad that Standard came out with the new Chevron 80/87 
>te- ‘a Gasoline,” Mr. Furlong writes. “We're using it in our Pratt and 
oo How to make your Whitney 450 engines which once required 91/98 fuel. Now when 
vind gasoline give you we fly our BT-13 trainers and crop-dusting Stearman, we get full 
Fe : ‘er without any detonation—with a lower-priced gasoline.” 
ed greater flying range” ee Sree eye oe ‘il 

a 

in ae oi 
i “We've found that Chevron 80/87 Gasoline is 
ASS. so efficient that we can lean out the mixture in 
~ our small planes at high altitudes, which reduces re. 
ght the fuel consumption and lets us fly farther on a AVIATION 
wn tankful of gasoline.” 

ild 7 —Frank Furlong, GASOLINE 

i owner, Central Air Services, Furlong Field. 
” Standard Oil Company of California 
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tail wheels at the extremity of each boom 
and skids at the wingtips. A future mod- 
ification will be to fit the main wheels 
with clamshell doors which can be closed 
after take-off. That would provide a 
clean surface with minimum drag, ap- 
proximating retracted undercarriage (re 
tractable gear isn’t allowed in the Good 
year race.) The skid and tail-wheel ar- 
rangement on the model unfortunate! 
adds to drag and increases the stability 
problem. With the center of gravity 
high and near the front wheel, there is 
no restoring moment to counteract tip- 
ping. Control in crosswind conditions is 
consequently an extremely sensitive op- 
eration. 

The pusher’s wing is fabric-covere 
with a single spruce spar. A solid V- 
shaped section runs forward from the 
engine to carry the torque and drag 
loads. The high wing was used to pro- 
vide more wing area, act as a fairing for 
the engine at its trailing edge, and to put 
the air intake for the engine (below 
wing) in a high pressure area. Down- 
draft cooling is employed. 

The plane cost $1,600, took eight months 
to develop from the planning stage to the 
finished model. The ‘small shop in which 
it was built was crowded to within two 
inches clearance on either side of the 
wings. When completed, it was dis- 
mantled and reassembled at Wayne 
Major airport. Its initial flight was made 
just in time to meet the qualifying dead 
line at Cleveland and consequently there 
wasn't sufficient time to test the plane. 

Because of insufficient testing, the 
pusher was flown at 70 per cent power 
and qualified at a low 128 m.p.h. even 
though the design speed is approximately 
180 m.p.h. 

The grand-daddy of home-made plane 
builders is S. J. Wittman of Oshkosh, 


] 


Wis., who has been piloting his own 
models since 1924. In 1936 he built Chief 
Oshkosh which, as Buster (with new 


1 
1 


wings), took first place in the 1947 Good- 
year race, clocking the course at an aver- 
age of 165.857 m.p.h. “Chief Oshkosh,” 
originally powered with a Menasco en- 
gine, flew a 100-kilometer course at 238 
m.p.h. at Detroit in 1937 to establish a 
world record for that class. Other mod- 
els built by Wittman include another 
racer, Bonzo; a two-place experimental 
plane with conventional design and 125- 
m.p.h. cruise (on a 75 h.p. engine); and 
a roomy four-placer with a 130 hp. 
Franklin engine and a 130 m.p.h. cruise. 

Witman, who is a former English 
teacher and operator of the Oshkosh, 
Wis., airport since 1931, uses a simple 
shoulder-wing design with small fuse- 
lage frontal area. His designs have con- 
sistently outclassed competitors and kept 
them in wonder. One clue to his phe- 
nomenally successful performance is 
feather-weight pilot Bill Brennand (108 
pounds) who took first place in this year’s 
Goodyear. Racing technique, says Witt- 
man, is a major factor in trophy winning. 
The veteran designer believes the first 
plane to take the lead has a definite edge. 

Newest Wittman development is his 
hand-made propeller. Props have always 
been a problem to midget builders since 
controllable pitch mechanism isn’t al- 


FLYING 
lowed in the 190 cubic inch competition. 
Quick take-off is desirable (requiring 
high r.p.m.) but once in the air perform- 
ance can be stepped-up with low r.p.m. 
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FROM the December, 1934, 





Ford Trimotors which inaugurated 
TWA's first coast-to-coast passenger 
s 1929, were being replaced 
I s Airliners. The Trimotors, 
' fly xy machines in the early days 
ri U.S. commercial aviation,” cruised 


110 m.p.h., had a top speed of 134 


and carried 12 passengers. 


France celebrated the 50th anniver- 





sary of the first round-trip flight made 
iirship under its own power. In 
8 2 ship La France (165 feet 





diameter) flew 
acoublay and back. 
1e h p. electric motor 
, the La France 
of 14 m.p.h. 


feet in 


The Bellanca twin-engined bomber, “one 
t hig I developed bombing 
” carried a } 

rs, and 2,825 


ammunitio! 


of the most 














red by two Wright Cyclone en- 
gine the bember had a top speed of 
90 m.p.h., cruised at 172 m.p.h. and 
1 maximum range of 1,500 miles. 


1 also be used for transporting 
troops (18 men), and litter 


"General William (''Billy'') Mitchell is 
t bat again with new and original 
is on a flotilla of airships,” the edi- 
tor commented. “The general can al- 
be depended upon for creating a 
sation, and this time he has cer- 

‘a 


created a furor in Washington.” 





The "Gross F 5"', America’s first three- 


ce glider, made several successful 


hops Pilot and student sat side- 

I de with space in the rear for one 
passenger. An “airfoil spoiler” which 
had never been tried before on U.S. 
de enabled the “F 5” to change 





and land in limited 


gliding angle 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
William B. Ziff, publisher of FLyInc, 
irned editorially that “lack of public 
nfidence in aviation and its various 
ses is alarming. It is ample evi- 
dence that the sales methods adopted 
are entirely inadequate...” 

















In midget racing, a reading of 3,500 r.p.m. 
is not unusual. Wittman uses his own 
wooden propeller which he says approx- 
imates two-pitch performance. Under 
take-off load the blades apparently twist 
to low pitch for quick acceleration and, 
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as the load is lightened in the air, twist 
back to reduce the r.p.m. in cruise or 
high-speed level flight. 

Wittman’s prop has sweptback blades 
but it is questioned whether the tip 
speeds developed are high enough to 
reach the .9 Mach number region where 
sweepback becomes effective. 

Wing design on the Wittman planes is 
an adaptation of an NACA airfoil. 
Whether out of modesty or actual fact, 
he says that all a small plane designer 
needs to do is read up on NACA bulle- 
tins—“the know-how is all right there.” 

Other experimental installations on the 
midget racers include use of various 
types of wheel pants. Herman (Fish) 
Salmon, another of the country’s top race 
pilots, estimates that pants can cut the 
wheel drag in half, giving speed increases 
up to 10 m.p.h. Though he won the Good- 
year last year, Salmon dropped to fifth 
place this year. He flew a modified Cos- 
mic Wind design, and tailed Vincent Ast 
who was flying Ballerina, one of the un- 
modified Cosmic Wind planes. Salmon 
had substituted a steel-tube fabric-cov- 
ered fuselage, had raised the wing, and 
modified the empennage to give a lower 
ground angle. That cancelled out the ad- 
vantages of a sleeker canopy installation 
and cylinder head fairing. Although £al- 
mon upped his speed six m.p.h. from last 


years winning 169.608, the Goodyear 
winning speed jumped almost eight 
m.p.h. 


Advantage of superior exterior finish 
was shown by Keith Sorenson, who 
placed second in the 1949 Goodyear in 
his first attempt at the trophy. Sorenson’s 
black-and-white Deer Fly has a fabric- 
covered plywood wing and a steel-tube 
fuselage design. It had the smoothest fin- 
ish of any of the entries. That, coupled 
with flying skill (his qualifying time was 
only fifth highest), accounted for his 
happy performance in the finals. 

Another design innovation appeared at 
Cleveland this year, and showed its ad- 
vantage in adding higher speed and more 
effective control area. Al Foss used fair- 
ing over the space between movable con- 
trol surfaces and fixed control surfaces. 
Another new feature, which eliminated 
the drag-producing bottom scoop and the 
fairing necessary on other models, was 
the big spinner on Jimmy Kistler’s La 
Jollita. 

For safety reasons, a stock model en- 
gine must be used in competitions. That 
eliminates the possibility of modifying 
the ATC model as shipped. Even so, in- 
genuity could raise the performance. Jet 
exhaust stacks have cropped up on a few 
runt racers, and some of the pilots have 
experimented with compounding fuel 
mixtures. At Cleveland this year, how- 
ever, all pilots used standard 81 or 90 
octane gasoline. 

Many of the race contestants this year 
went back to their workshops, ready to 
begin work on additional improvements. 
These men, coupled with the growing 
list of home experimenters who enter the 
race each year, are somewhat of a nov- 
elty to U.S. private aviation. Next indi- 
cation of their progress will be given at 
the January, 1950, Miami Air Maneu- 
vers, END 
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THUNWDERAETS QVER AMERICA 


Way down yonder... high above cotton fields and tobacco lands...more F-84’s are 


going into active service daily ... broadening the protective scope of our U.S. Air Force 


patrols. @ Two new models of the Thunderjet...the F-84-D 


...and the F-84-E ... have been added to the Air Force’s fighter 





arm... bringing even greater performance in speed, range and altitude for air defense 


... and for quick retaliation in case of need. @ Not just an interceptor nor an escort fighter 


~ 
~ 







4 






... but also a deadly fighter-bomber, carrying two thousand pounds 
of bombs, high velocity rockets, depth charges or incendiaries... 
in addition to a FULL load of fuel for any required mission. . .this 


is the THUNDERJET. @ Today, F-84’s protect the vast Southern 





waterfront with its inland cities and farmlands... just as they are assigned to help guard 


our East and West Coasts and Northern boundaries. Proficiency of pilots and planes 


—_ 


oS frequent maneuvers .. . high- 
= 






alike is kept razor sharp by 





independent air operations, 


lighting the tactical requirements of ae 





as well as performing vitally important close support assistance to Army Ground Force 


Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. |., New York 
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BETTY SKELTON’S 
NOTEBOOK 


a | 
Pert, pretty Betty Skelton and her red midget biplane, the Little Stinker, 
are a familiar sight to airshow crowds all over the U.S. An internation- 
ally known pilot at 23, Betty has held the title of Women’s International 
Aerobatic Champion for the past two years. Her column, ‘Betty Skel- 


ton's Notebook," will appear regularly in FLYING. 


TRIP TO ENGLAND 

















Several montl go the Little St er and I went to England. 
The most harrowing part of t nt was watching my one and 
only airplane being sn l In no time flat there 
were nothing but mall pieces en nangar. 
Then the mechanics casually s ip the pieces ar tossed them 
into a box tl t ) e al in n¢ Sé Diance to an Outsize Casket. 
Next time I saw the re fro the sundeck of the Queen 
Mary 

There was the casket } Vill it least 100 feet of alti- 
tude and no pilot! It was swinging above the dock on one thin rope. 
I spent the next ¢ ple yf urs Teellng julte sna} : 

At Londo} ( t j \irport I called the tower 
; A F are, a 2 t tions Was told to taxi out the 

An, = ! e of For lan g. I was to 

5 < ~ ; e! it tora ») trom tne 
Bs: = 
Pe a England ha nidget planes, so the Stinker 

caused quite ensatio1 Flick” rolls (their term 
snap rolls gal there, and I couldn’t do 
enough to ple n 

The International A Pagea S a Dig success, Dut it took me 
a full two days to recover from the ock of seeing the French four- 
plane aerobatic tea lo perfect t e loop in formation! 

Couldn't get t 0 ent st t crossing the Irish Sea afte 
evervone ed S S e smallest plane ever to 
make the gy Waso (I « swi 1 stroke) for ove 
an hour jus ss S f gliding distance from 
shore, the ougl 

The recep sOFh n ire I f is orid, and I couldn’t 
complain about fiving the a e in drizzling rain when over 
5,000 people sat in the sam n f over four hours just to 

, I i Al iIVULS us sce 
some flying. 

Well, all good things come to an end and soon it was bac! } 
eaitieie tee Meee an 1g — ; ; i ni Vas DacK In the 
casket for Si inks to e wonderful people in England 
and Ireland for the most pleasant experience of mv life 

NATIONAL AIR RACES 
_ Sure wa nice g ( é and having BILL HARRING- 
TON as usual take s good care of n reassembled airpl; 
Vy res mbied alrpiane. 

FISH SALMON was the s man of the weel First } 

popped in from the West Coast 1 lify his midget, then hopp d 
. : . Acaii y iii biiitine — } eu 
an airliner bac to t e to ta ff t 
% : * : i ake Off in the Ben- 
dix Race for Clevelar wail Secor ft j 
Cleveland, he was z 3 sce lhe ecg er gg Bn 
veranda. he was zooming around the Goodyear course. STEVE 
WITTMAN and BILL BRENNAND st « ckled when | d why 

“A >| l ( l “wed when asnedad wny 
thelr midgets are us I steve’s onl omment ‘ that 
y COrtil l Was la 
Buster and Bo lest this ea P I finally 
decided he 1 nt the pants we new addition- : I . 

£iLiOli-—WiIleel pa ils. 


Pop will probably s 





I believe somebos s Sst —_ —but 
front airstrip Id igos lake 
to be stubbort wher ot going 
time and money by us 7 m Saving 
I alwavs landed at C} id was built, 
wasted over an hour g ra cad and 
a cab and get to my tel ir \ ! ni tes! If you yA hi ae 
into the Loop, you'd pay as n ) park it as Meigs Field charges. 





















Short-Field Landings 


(Continued from page 39) 


use of a slight slip allows the pilot better 
visibility in the nose high attitude and is 
helpful in short field work. Maintain ap 
proximately 10 to 15 m.p.h. above stall 
speed, and as you cross the obstacle or 
boundary reduce power to just above 
stall speed. Chop power just as you ap- 
proach the near end of the strip. 

You may bounce a bit in power ap- 
proaches but that’s okay. Remember, 
however, to apply power quickly if you 
“feel” you are settling too rapidly. Go 
around if you are not sure. The exact 
angle of descent can be determined in 
advance according to the wind factor and 
can be estimated on your initial “low 
drag.” 

As you come around for your final ap- 
proach watch the touchdown spot, cor- 
recting your altitude by use of throttle. 
Only constant practice will tell you just 
how much power to add or retard for 
this control. Temperature and humidity 
are also important factors and experience 
is again the best teacher. You will find 
that in hot weather the power approach 
will give you the best control over 
ground turbulence and prevent the fre- 
quent “drop outs” we hear so much about. 

Once on the ground, brakes should be 
used as soon as possible and the aircraft 
kept under control. Remember to keep 
to the exact line of roll that you checked 
as being safe from the air in your “low 
drag.” Before take-off get out of the 
plane and look the strip over. Align your- 
self with a distant object and pace off the 
take-off lane, checking its approximate 
length and observing the surface for holes 
or obstacles on the ground. 

When you taxi back use the same strip 
and “S” all the way. Go slow and watch 
for low bushes which might tear the fab- 
ric on the underside of your fuselage. 
And when you turn for take-off make 
sure you use all of the strip possible. 

Use a maximum performance take-off 
out of short fields for safety’s sake. And 
do so even if it will only give you prac- 
tice for the next time. This type of take- 
off gives you a minimum ground run with 
a maximum angle of climb. To execute 
the maximum performance take-off apply 
the brakes, add full power and full back- 
pressure on the stick. Then open the 
throttle slowly until full power is reached. 
Release the brakes, allow the airplane to 
roll two or three lengths and relax back- 
pressure. As the airplane accelerates, ap- 
ply forward-pressure to raise the tail 
(help it; don’t force it off the ground!). 
As speed increases, apply back-pressure 
slowly until the plane leaves the ground. 
The attitude at which the airplane leaves 
the ground will determine the climb 
angle. Again, wind factors, temperature 
and humidity change the ground run and 
the effect of lift. 

Short field techniques can be modified 
of course. An understanding of basic 
principles is essential, however, for all 
pilots who operate in rural areas. A quick 
review of the principles, particularly the 
power approach over a barrier to a panel 
on your local airport, will be flying time 
well spent. END 
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(Continued from page 44) 


accessible field, I decided to chance the 
letdown whatever the risk. 

I lowered the nose slowly and directed 
all my attention toward the instruments 
I was flying instruments in a plane neve! 
designed for that purpose. I had to keep 
an eye out for lights of other planes 
which might be in the overcast with me 
And had to check gas every few minutes 

At 800 feet, I leveled off and took a good 
look around. I couldn’t see anything 
Since the terrain was such that further 
letdown was possible, I descended another 
300 feet. This time I banked the plane up 
steeply several times, taking my time and 
making a thorough search for lights be 
low. Although the beam indicated I was 
directly above the airport, and the city a 
scant four miles northwest, I could see 
nothing. Visibility extended no farthe1 
than my navigation lights. The effective 
range of the landing lights was about two 
feet. From everywhere, the thick, soggy 
grey pressed in toward the plane 

Once again I climbed through the over 
cast and headed The front had 
moved from west to east, so it appeared 
logical that I might have a good ‘chance 
of getting out of it—if I could fly straight 
west long enough to reach clear weather 
I stood a good chance of setting down on 
a highway or a field near a lighted village 
if I could hit the better weather. 

After flying west on top of the thick 
cloud layer for about a half hour, I finally 
spotted a hole. I circled it—and spotted 
a dim light far below! 
around it, hoping the visibility would be 
good enough to enable an 
landing. 

Evi_entally the light came from an au 
tomobile. I tried to follow the highw:z 
hoping it would lead to a town. But, 
though I was only 400 feet off the ground 


west 


17 ] } 
I spiralled down 


emergency 


iy, 





FLYING 
I couldn't see anything except the dim 
moving light. I soon ran into ceiling zero 
conditions again and was forced to pull 
up to a safer altitude. Twenty minutes 
of gas remained, and there was no ap 
parent means of getting the plane down 
safely. Once again I began a descent, go- 
ing down to 400 feet without catching the 
faintest flicker of light. I knew then that 
there was no alternative. I had to jump 
to save my life. Suddenly my stomach 
felt tight and knotted. I could feel cold 
sweat forming on my forehead. I won 
dered whether the tail assembly would 
smash into me after I went over the side. 

Pulling up to 3,000 feet, I flew along in 
level flight, leaning the mixture as much 
as I dared, conserving the fuel as much 
I had been in the air for 3 hr. 
I checked the gas, discovered I 
had about seven gallons remaining. That 
would last about 12 minutes. Just then, 
my engine coughed and died. I froze in 
the seat. It caught again, just as I was 
sliding the canopy back. I had pulled the 
mixture control too far back. I advanced 
it and flew along, dreading to make the 
jump 


as possible 
30 min 


But slowly the panicky feeling of des 
peration subsided. I tried to figure the 
angles. What if I landed in the Missis- 
sippi River, which wound through the 
countryside below? Would it be possible 
to land on instruments 
Nope; certain suicide. 


a crash landing? 


I remembered the times I had carelessly 
the parachute. I remembered 
slinging it into the locker after missions, 
thoughtlessly dumping it in the dirt when 
I took it off. I started to reach down to 
check the re-pack inspection card, then 
hand back. I didn’t have the 
nerve to look: I was afraid I'd find it was 
months old. Taking no chances, I sat 
there and practiced reaching for the rip 
cord, just to make sure I wouldn't fumble 
when I did jump. 

The engine coughed again, and I knew 


handled 


drew my 
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“By George, you're right! 


This brake drum does feel about three-thousandths 
of an inch off on one side! 
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I had about two more minutes. Deliber 
ately, I picked up my maps and Form 1, 
opened my flight suit, and tucked them 
inside. I zipped the suit shut with a 
numb, detached air. I was moving and 
thinking methodically. I shoved the can 
opy back as far as it would go, peered 
down into the blackness on either side of 
the cockpit. Then I switched on 
light in the plane, and waited. 

The gas gauge registered zero, and the 
time for final decision was at hand. I 
pulled my hat down tight and started to 
get up. The slipstream tore at me. Sit- 
ting back down, I realized I had no defi- 
nite plan for getting out of the plane. It 
didn't seem to make much difference at 
that point. 

I idly trimmed the ship for level flight, 
thinking it might make a successful crash 
landing by itself. I leaned out the right 
side then, and tried to roll out. It didn’t 
work. Next I leaned out the left side, 
staring down into the black, apparently 
bottomless mass below with a feeling of 
icy dread in the pit of my stomach. I 
pulled my legs up under me, draped my- 
self over the left side of the cockpit and 
pushed—hard. I went over quickly as 
soon as the slipstream caught me. The 
horizontal stabilizer went by like a flash 
as I tumbled into space. 

There was no sensation of falling. I 
reached for the ripcord, found it imme- 
diately and pulled it with every bit of 
strength in my right arm. Nothing hap- 
pened. Then, after what seemed an eter- 
nity, I felt a terrific jerk. It knocked the 
breath out of me. Opening my eyes I 
could see the dim outline of the parachute 
canopy above—but nothing below. I 
clenched the ripcord in one hand, my hat 
in the other, and continued my drop. 

I was intently peering toward the 
ground when I heard a plane’s engine. It 
seemed to come from directly behind me. 
I tried to swing around to fare it, but 
couldn't get the parachute to respond. 
Out of the corner of my eye, I could see 
the navigation lights of the plane I’d just 
abandoned. It was descending in gradual, 
sweeping spirals. It looked like I was 
right in line with the next big sweep! 

Then the sound of the engine died out, 
and the lights disappeared. In a few s2c- 
onds, I could again hear the engine. The 
noise became louder. I grabbed at the 
shroud lines and attempted to spill the 
air out of the canopy, to get away from 
the plane. I managed to turn slightly, 
just in time to see the craft roaring to- 
ward me! I hauled madly on the lines, 
spilling as much air as possible from the 
canopy. The plane loomed from the mist, 
and hurtled past than 20 yards 


every 





less 
away. 

Shortly after it went by, I heard the 
engine miss, then quit. A light rain be- 
gan to fall. And, weirdly, I began to wor- 
ry about falling in a water puddle. 

Shortly after I hit the earth I 
picked up, with no iil effects. 

But from that flight I gained something 
I should have already possessed: respect 
for weather. I learned to stay on the 
ground whenever marginal weather is ex- 
pected at any point along a flight route. 

I was lucky Sometimes luck 
doesn't last. END 
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GREAT FOR 
LIGHT PLANES! 


A DETERGENT - 
DISPERSANT OIL! 


KEEP LIGHT PLANE engines in clean condition for fine 
performance—with Esso Aviation Oil! 


IT’S MADE FROM high quality base stock ... and it’s 
a detergent-dispersant type lubricant specifically 
designed for aviation use that performs a remark- 
able cleaning action as it lubricates. When oil is 
changed, suspended carbon and sludge drains out 


of the engine! 


PROVED by tests run both in America’s largest avia- 
tion petroleum laboratories and by a leading man- 
ufacturer of light plane engines—as well as by years 
of actual use in gruelling operations, under extreme 


temperatures. 


NEXT TIME you change oil, change to the oil that 
helps improve the operating condition of light 
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plane engines—ESSO AVIATION OIL! It’s avail- 
able in grades HD 55, HD 65, HD 80 at airports 
from Maine to Texas ... wherever you see the 
famous Esso Winged Oval. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 











Cessna 140A 


(Continued from page 29) 


have grey seats with green leather trim 
An 80-pound baggage compartment be 


hind the seat is covered with a metal 


shelf, making a handy spot for magazines, 


maps and small packages 

Price of the 140A is $3,695 with a 90-h.p 
Continental engine. With an 85-h.p. en 
gine the price is $3,495. Last 
140 was available only with 90-h.p. engine 
and was priced at $3,345 

I flew N9489A, a 90-h.p. 140A, at the 
New Castle Air Base near Wilmington 
Del. Superior Skyways, Cessna’s deale1 
in the Wilmington area, had a new 170, 


year the 


195, and older 140’s available for com 
parison with the new all-metal two-place 
plane. 

Cessna advertises the 140A, 170 and 


195 planes as little airliners. With thei 
shiny all-metal skins and luxurious 
teriors the 1949 planes 
line at New Castle did look like miniature 
airliners. 

During my check flight in N9489A, John 
Ward, manager of Superior Skyways was 
passenger and co-pilot. Together, our 
weight plus full gas tanks and bi: 
brought the 140A to full 
1,500 pounds. Empty 


parked on the 





ggage 


gross weight of 


weight is 900 


FLYING 
pounds, giving a 600-pound useful load. 

The wind was west at 10 m.p.h. The 90- 
h.p. Continental fired immediately when I 
pulled the starter button. The two gas 
tanks, one located in each wing, were full 
as indicated by the gauges at the top of 
the cabin. Cessna has changed the tank 
selector valves this year to four positions 
instead of three on earlier model 140’s. It 
is now possible to feed gas from both 
tanks simultaneously. Cessna recom- 
mends take-offs and landings with both 
tanks on 

N9489A was equipped with two-way 
radio for operation at New Castle, which 
is an airline terminal. I called the tower 
instructions and the 
phones vibrated with: 

“Cessna 89 ABLE cleared to taxi out for 
take-off!” 

The steerable tail wheel provided am- 
ple control on the ground with the 10- 
m.p.h. wind blowing. Visibility over the 
in earlier model 
140’s, but not quite as good as in the 170 
Cessna 

The new 140 was quiet on the ground 
compared with other all metal planes I 
have taxied 

Mags checked out okay at 1,500 r.p.m. 


for take-off ear- 


nose is satisfactory as 


and the tower rattled the earphones 
again. “Cleared for take-off.” 
At full throttle the 140A accelerated 





N THE early 1920's, crude 


crosses erected along jungle trails 


wooden 
marked the graves of paymasters 
who had been waylaid and robbed 
while traveling to isolated Mexican 
oil fields. 

The bandits killed and plundered 
until August, 1924, when George Rihl, 
a Tampico banker, started a company 
to deliver the gold coins by air. He 
bought three open-cockpit Lincoln 
Standard biplanes and used them on 
the 92-mile route from Tampico to 





Tuxpan. 

That’s how Mexico’s oldest and 
largest airline, Compania Mevzicar 
de Aviacion, got its start—25 years 








ago. Today, CMA employs over 1,500 
persons and has a fleet of 15 DC-3A’s 
and five DC-4’s. They cover a 5,137- 
mile system. 
In addition to passenger service, 
1e airline carries Mexico City news 
papers to all parts of the Republic, 
transports silver and paper currency 
to outlying communities, and hauls 
everything from baby chicks to baby 
grand pianos 

Last year the airline that got its 
start because of highway brigands 
received the new Inter-American 





Safety Award for operating 130,445,- 
320 passenger-miles without injury to 
passengers or crew members. 
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rapidly and we were in the air in exactly 
12 seconds from a standing start. The 
rudder was extremely sensitive during 
the take-off roll and the slightest pres- 
sure in either direction brought the de 
sired effect surely and quickly. The 140A 
seems to take off best from a tail low 
attitude. Bringing the tail up more than 
a few inches creates a negative angle of 
lift and causes a prolonged and bumpy 
take-off run. 

I left the wheel in neutral position until 
full throttle was applied, and waited for 
the tail to come off the runway a few 
inches. Then a little back pressure and 
we were airborne. 

I had no accurate means of measuring 
the take-off roll in feet. The mile-long 
runways at New Castle certainly would 
be ample for several take-offs and land- 
ings in a straight line in the 140A. 

I flew B-26’s at New Castle during the 
war and used a major portion of the mile 
runways for each take-off and landing. 
The Cessna 140 made the airport appear 
in its true size to me for the first time. 
The 140A requires scarcely more than 
the runway width for either take-off or 
landing. 

I timed several climbs at 2,300 r.p.m. 
and 70 m.p.h. indicated speed. The Cess- 
na climbs at better than 700 f.p.m. up to 
an altitude of 2,000 ft. above sea level. 
Cessna advertises a climb from sea level 
of 690 f.p.m. This is with a McCauley 
metal prop available as extra equipment 
for an exchange price of $70. Standard 
equipment is a wood prop. N9498A was 
equipped with a metal McCauley pro- 
peller and bettered the advertised rate 
of climb by more than 60 f.p.m. 

Cruising speed, too, proved to be better 
than advertised. Cessna claims “over 110 
m.p.h.” I clocked the plane over a 40-mile 
measured course cruising at 2,000 ft., 2,300 
r.p.m. The airspeed indicated 112 m.p.h. 
and the round-trip groundspeed 20 miles 
into the wind and 20 
averaged 114 m.p.h. 

With a gasoline capacity of 25 gallons 
and an estimated consumption of just 
under six gallons per hour this gives the 
140A a range of 412 hours and more than 
500 miles. The 1948 model 140 was at 
least five m.p.h. slower than the all-metal 
plane. Cruising speeds with pilot alone 
are probably even higher than the 114 
m.p.h. in N9489A. I checked all perform- 
ance at the plane’s maximum 
weight. 


miles downwind 


gross 
I checked stall characteristics at 3,000 
ft. with 1,800 r.p.m. The 140A power 
stalls at less than 30 m.p.h. The S.FI. 
buzzes its warning at 4C m.p.h. and the 
plane continues to hang on and hang on 
until the air speed reaches its 
minimum reading. There is ample buf- 
feting to warn of the approaching stall. 
Aileron control remains surprisingly good 
throughout all stall maneuvers. 

Without power the Cessna falls off at 
35 m.p.h. and the S.F.I. buzzes at 42 m.p.h. 
With full flaps lowered and the engine 
idling the air speed drops to 30 m.p.h. 
again before the falls 
through. 

In all cases the stall warning indicator 
sounded a warning eight to 10 
above actual stalling speed. 


needle 


airplane’s nose 


miles 
There is no 
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Navigating solely by dead-reckon- 
ing with the Gyrosyn* Compass, 
Joe De Bona at the controls of his 
F-51-C “Thunderbird” set a new 
race record of 470.136 miles an 
hour in the 1949 Bendix race. 

“I was able to ‘steer to a degree’ 
with the Sperry Gyrosyn,” De 
Bona said. ‘After setting the 
Gyrosyn at take-off in California 
to insure the best ‘take-off head- 
ing,’ I climbed to 27,000 feet and 
navigated a great circle course 
entirely by this instrument. To 
confirm my ‘on course’ accuracy, | 
used visual checks along the way. 
“For example, I dead-reckoned 
about 850 miles to Colorado 
Springs, and computed a course 
10 miles south of the city. It looked 
like about 6 to 7 miles south when 
I passed over. Later, my course 
called for a heading w hich cut 


59 


“Without my 
Sperry Gyrosyn 
| couldn't 


17 


have won! 


James Stewart and Mrs. Stewart congratulate the winner. Stewart owns the plane. 





between Goshen and Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. When I got there, I split 
the two towns accurately as 
planned.” 


This transcontinental speed dash 
tests the skill of the pilot, and the 
flying ability and stamina of his 
plane. In winning the 2100-mile 
race in 4 hours and 16 minutes, 
Joe De Bona proved that he had 
both. And in flying at a speed where 
a minute means about 8 miles, he 
was able to prove once again, the 
importance of pin-point naviga- 


tion and the Gyrosyn Compass. 
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Trouble Free Flying Thanks To AOPA 




























“All the permits you obtained for us were 
fine and we had no trouble at all with the 
officials at any place we landed. Thanks 
again for your cooperation and aid in help- 
ing to make the trip down here much easier. 
I can say for one that AOPA is really a 
worthwhile organization for all pilots to be 
a member of.” 

Ouiver Bryant, 55412 





Service . . . continuous service to its members . . . is the first rule of A.O.P.A. Ask 
any of the 50,000 private flyers who have joined this largest of all private flying or- 


ganizations and they will tell you that A.O.P.A. gives them more safety . . . more 
fun... more flying for their money . . . and more all around service than they can 


get anywhere else. Listed below next to your.membership blank are a few of the time- 
saving, money-saving features and advantages that are yours for the unbelievably low 


membership fee of $5.00 per year. Join today ... fly with the finest. 


Use THis MEMBERSHIP Coupon Now 


Your AOPA Membership is waiting. Dues only $5.00 a year. Join the biggest, finest, 
private flying organization in the world - - TODAY! Use this coupon now. 





Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 





The Washingten staff of AOPA will help you in persona! 


flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
. National Heodquorters, Dept. F-1249 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- Washington Bldg, 15th ond N.Y. Avenue, N.W 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- Watiagen 4,0. ©. 
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letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING 
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magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and | own aircraft NC Make 


| hereby cpply for membership in AOPA 


maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous Enclosed find check or money order for... ...---eeceeceeeccercsuees 
date : : pn ‘ 2 . 2 (U. S. A., Canada, Mexico, Central & Soutn America, $5.00 

aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, ‘All other Foreign, $6 

emblems for your plane and car, and membership card. en asrunienetmnatcune otas eimaiees eavaneukesntabitiivid 


Above al! else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for 
your flying interests in government and other circles. 
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tendency for the 140A to fall off on a 
wing during any type stall. Stalls from 


climbing turns were executed safely and | 


the large ailerons again proved their ef- 
fectiveness in quickly righting the plane 
from any angle even during a stall. 

The best gliding speed seems to be 
about 70 m.p.h. If you are approaching 
the runway too high the flap handle be- 
tween the seats is convenient and brings 
quick response. With full flaps lowered 
the glide becomes steeper and affords an 
excellent view of the runway ahead. The 
rate of sink and angle of descent can then 
be controlled with the throttle. 

After lowering full flaps, set the roll 
trim adjustment to a slightly tail heavy 
position. The Cessna lands smoothest in 
a three-point attitude. Slow the glide 


from 70 to 60 m.p.h. as you cross the edge | 


of the runway and gradually assume the 
attitude you had while taxiing. This is 
with the nose approximately on the hori- 
zon. If you level out within five feet of 
the ground, the 140A will make a good 
landing for you. The plane does not fall 


ay 





out but hangs on, cushioning the descent | 


to the runway. I have previously dis- 
covered this hanging on tendency in the 
larger 170 and 195 Cessnas. 

The large ailerons provide an excellent 


safety feature during landings in gusty | 


weather. The wing tips just don’t stall 
out and aileron control remains effective 
throughout the landing stall. If a wing 
gets down due to a gust or poor pilot 
technique, opposite aileron will bring the 
wings back to level quickly. With flaps 
fully extended the 140A touches the run- 
way at about 40 m.p.h. The landing roll 
is short and you can use all the brake 
needed without much fear of nosing over. 


If you prefer to land without flaps the | 


140A slips nicely. 

All factors considered, the new all 
metal 140A is a worthy baby brother to 
the larger Cessna Models 170 and 195. 
You may be interested in some prices on 
extra equipment available for the 140A. 
A cabin heater costs $24.50. Two way 
radio lists at $243. Wheel pants do a lot 
for looks and streamlining at $50. Land- 
ing lights cost $25 and this year fit in the 
leading edge of the wing. In 1948 the 
plane used a Grimes retractable light. 


The control wheel has no center spoke. | 


Indirect instrument lights are provided 
as standard equipment. The plane is 


quieter due to improved soundproofing, | 


and a new motor mount reduces vibra- 
tion considerably. 

My personal suggestions for future im- 
provement would include: 
@ An attempt at better ground visibility 
while taxiing. The 170 is superior to the 
140A on this count. 
@ Incorporate the 170 seat adjustment 
in the 140A. The tilt adjustment for the 
back is satisfactory, but in order to slide 
the seat forward or backward it would 
be necessary to land and get out the tool 
box. 


The all-metal 140A offers the two-place | 
plane prospect airline comfort, a real pay 


load allowance, all-metal construction for 
safety and low maintenance. Certainly 
not least important, the Cessna is easy 
and safe to fly and exceeds manufactur- 
er’s performance claims. END 
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* You can receive both your AIRCRAFT and ENGINE 
MECHANIC LICENSES in 12 months. Theory classes 
are held to a minimum, you will receive the majority 
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* Investigate the ‘possibilities of a future in Aviation. 
Write today for full information. Receive your training 
in the Great Northwest. Enjoy Washington recreation. 
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other entertainment. 


* ARLINGTON AERONAUTICAL SCHOOL is approved 
by Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington 
State Board of Education and Veterans Administra- 
tion. Veterans may receive their training under the 
G. |. Bili (Public Law 16 and Public Law 346). 


ARLINGTON AERO. SCHOOL, Box 86, Dept. G, Arlington, Wash. 


Please send full informction immediately. 
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Gene Autry 
(Continued from page 31) 


hearing slated in Austin, Tex., the follow- 
ing morning, 1,000 miles away 

The court hearing didn’t end until 5 
p.m., yet they were in Hollywood long be- 
fore midnight. Gene worked 18 hours 
this second day and at noon the third day 
out of Mandan he was back in the saddle 
again at Spokane, Wash. Then, in suc- 
cessive days, to Yakima, Everett, Victoria, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, and 
return to Hollywood. 

This fantastic schedule explains why 
the airlines would fall short of Autry’s 
need. It also indicates why the twin-en- 
gined aircraft is more practical than a 
smaller single-engined job, for Autry. flies 
65 per cent of his time at night and 50 to 
75 hours of night instruments annually 

Gene thinks his wartime flying was the 
luckiest thing that ever happened to him 
With six years of rather limited experi- 
ence, he scorned the chance to cash in on 
his fame for a commission, and became an 
Army Air Force enlisted pilot with the 
Training Command in 1942. He was based 
at such places as Luke, Thunderbird, Sky- 
harbor and Love Fields, and hit Africa, 
the Middle East and India after transfer 
to the ATC. He ferried AT-6’s, BT-13’s, 
A-24’s, AT-1l’s and UC-78's, taking his 
turn in sequence and learning navigation 
and weather from coast to coast 

Most of his time came on C-47’s, where 
he wound up as a Flight Officer first pilot 
after jerking gear for a couple of veteran 
airline captains, Hal Murray and Clarence 
Chiles. 

“That’s where I landed in clover,’ Gene 
says. “Those men taught me how to fly.” 

Today Gene’s personal flying is done on 
airline technique, following the standard 
procedures all the way through. “I learned 
from them to know my equipment and its 
limitations and never fool around trying 
to fly part contact and part instruments. 
If weather is forecast ahead, we file IFR 
and get an assigned altitude before take- 
off, even though it might be CAVU at 
the time.” 

With something like 4,000 hours, Gene 
has logged nearly 300 hours of instrument 
time and 1,000 hours at night; carrying a 
commercial ticket, instrument card and 
ATR. 

Gene's first plane was a Monocoupe 
bought in 1936. Since the war he has 
owned a Cessna UC-78 and a Beech AT-11 
and a C-45. He bought the 1947 Beech 
craft to get hydramatic propellers. The 
C-45 had an autopilot and he used it ex 
tensively to relieve the tedium of long 
hops when he wasn’t getting much rest 
Friends kept arguing that the pressurs 
was too great. One tour lasted six weeks 
and required 18 hours of work a day with 
regular flights at night 

A Texas friend insisted that Gene ar- 
range to “borrow” Herb Green, a well 
known Texas executive transport pilot, to 
fly some of the trips while Gene slept 

Herb proved to be an ideal business 
and press representative for the flying 
cowboy and the loan became permanent 
But Green is not a “safety” pilot. He 
gets paid wages commensurate to a skilled 
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public relations counsel, many notches 
above a “co-pilot’s” pay. 

When Gene is working day and night, 
Herb does the flying with Autry asleep 
in the back end. On instruments, and es- 
specially ILS or range let-downs, both 
pilots are in the cockpit with either do- 
ing the flying and the other navigating 
and handling the radio and gear. 

They balk at nothing but thunderstorms 
and severe icing. Either pilot flies around 
bad weather or lands short to sweat out 
a change in conditions. You can fly around 
a lot of stuff in a 200 m.p.h. airplane, and 
Gene’s craft might go to Dallas, Tex., via 
E] Paso, or Albuquerque, N. M., or even 
Salt Lake, to avoid extensive thunder- 
storm areas or icing. 

Herb reports that gas, oil, maintenance 
and overhauls average about $25 an hour 
at 500 hours annually, with insurance, 
storage, depreciation, etc., about double 
that. Gene carries $100,000 liability on 
each seat, plus full aircraft coverage. 

Flight plans are usually based on a 
175-m.p.h. block-to-block speed, with a 
cruise of 200 true at 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
using 260 h.p. per engine at 1800-1850 





During war, Autry served as enlisted 
pilot, later flight officer, with ATC in the 
Middle East, African and Indian theaters. 


r.p.m.s. On most airport take-offs they 
use only 400 h.p. per engine and reduce 
power at 120 indicated, which usually 
takes 35 seconds. 

Autry says that with the D-18S you are 
in good shape for single engine perform- 
ance at 120 and okay even at 100. The 
rudders don’t go out nor does the plane 
swerve if an engine whoofs. However, 
they have never had to feather one yet. 

They fly the pattern at 120 prepared to 
jerk gear if they get cut out, or have a 
single engine ‘go ‘round, drag final at 
100 and land tail low on the wheels about 
80, except on very short, dirt fields where 
they use full flaps and power, dragging 
final at 80 indicated, to three point around 
65 to 70 m.p.h. 

Unlike the older models, this Beech 
three-points nicely, with minor modifica- 
tions that set the gear forward and al- 
tered the stabilizer to correct what Gene 
says is a slight tendency for the tail, on 
older D-18's, to sell out in three-point 
attitude at low speeds. 

The Beechcraft has a full complement 
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of instruments and radios, and will soon 
include an Omni receiver which both pi- 
lots think will be a great boon to private 
flying. 

IFR, they fly airways. In _ contact 
weather they go direct by dead reckon- 
ing and ADF maps. A flux gate compass 
in the right wing tip assures correct com- 
pass readings on any heading. Frequent 
fixes are made on the ADF even in good 
weather. 

On the rare weekends he can get away, 
Gene and his wife Ina take the Beech- 
craft by themselves and fly for fun and 
relaxation. Herb reports that the lady 
does a nice job of flying cross-country. 

Lightly loaded, the Beechcraft can tote 
enough gas for seven hours, but Autry 
seldom extends a flight beyond six hours. 
With members of his troupe aboard, and 
a heavy baggage load, they watch the 
gross weights and center of gravity care- 
fully and make additional stops for gas. 

Autry has a full-time crew chief, Jimmy 
Clarke, who flies some trips but more 
often stays home where he keeps two ex- 
tra P&W Wasps in major overhaul for en- 
gine changes and works on ideas that 
Gene has for improving the airplane. 

One thing Clarke did was rig an airline- 
type instrument lighting system to replace 
the factory job. He also solved the prob- 
lem of the front window working open 
and whistling. 

Getting transportation to town even 
plagues Gene Autry sometimes. 

Flying into the Lone Pine, Calif., loca- 
tion for a new western picture late one 
evening, Gene found it was a little on the 
dark side to tackle the shortest field they 
use regularly, so they detoured to a for- 
mer Government air base and landed 
there. It was abandoned, of course, and 
10 miles from town, and there was no car 
to meet them. 

There was Gene, dressed in faded blue 
denim jeans, old work boots and a sweaty 
shirt. He had been working out his horses 
at his ranch all day, wearing radically dif- 
ferent garb than he does as a screen life 
cowboy. 

He and Herb hit the highway with no 
alternative but thumbing a ride. 

Dozens of kids who whoop and holler 
every weekend at the Gene Autry pic- 
tures, rode past with their parents, all 
failing to recognize their favorite western 
star. 

Finally, an asthmatic and venerable ja- 
lopy loaded with baggage, kids, husband 
and wife, going in the opposite direction, 
chugged to a stop and a man wearing 
range rider’s garb stuck his head out the 
window. 

“Hey, feller, ain't you Gene Autry?” 

Their samaritan was a kindred soul, a 
travelling cowboy singer who did a 180 
and carried Gene and Herb back down 
the road to Lone Pine. Herb carried kids 
on his lap and Gene suffered paralysis of 
the arm as he held their heavy suitcase 
outside the door. 

“Well,” he says, “you can’t win all the 
time, and we did learn that there’s a few 
really decent men left in the world. Be- 
sides, its what we might consider one of 
flying’s inevitable occupational hazards 
and if it hasn’t happened to you yet, it 
will.” END 
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1. CONTROL TOWER 


2. G. D. KELSEY CITIES SERVICE 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 


HERE at one of the most convenient and acces- 


CITIES s F ‘ ‘. iii 
sible airports in the east you'll find facilities 
for every flying need. 

SERVICE 


G. D. Kelsey, Cities Service Aviation Dealer 
has a complete line of top quality performance- 
tested aviation products. (See location indicated on 
the map.) At this hanger you'll also find storage and 
repair facilities, a wide range of aviation parts and 
courteous, skilled lubrication service. 

Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 

Cities Service Koolmotor and Cities Service Aero Oils 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service Aero Greases and 
Aviation Specialty Lubricants 


CITIES SERVICE 
SSO 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York + Chicago + In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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Combat Christmas 


(Continued from page 21) 


down the runway. Each plane in turn 
did the same thing, until we were all air- 
borne. The English countryside looked 
eerie, with its fog lying in the hollows 
The planes were just black objects in the 
coming sunrise. Working the throttles 
and controls, I moved slowly up into the 
formation and took my place on the wing 
of my flight leader. After the Group had 
formed, we headed for the rendezvous 
point, where we were to meet the other 
Groups that were to make up our Wing. 

As we crossed the English Channel, 
the air was literally filled with heavy 
bombers. There was no doubt about it, 
this was a big raid. In a short while we 
reached the fighter-belt and yet not a 
fighter was in sight. 

Clouds began to build up below us, 
and in a short while they completely 
covered the ground. The first enemy 
fighters appeared just as we neared the 
target but didn’t attack our group. I 
could hear Boswell, our bombardier, call- 
ing on the intercom, “Okay, put on your 
oxygen masks, we are going up. Give 
me a call when everything is okay.” We 
were climbing in order to get over the 
flak near the target area. 

We leveled out at 26,000 feet, our bomb- 
ing altitude. Then the flak batteries be- 
gan to open up on us. The air was filled 
with ugly black bursts. 

We passed over the target without see- 
ing it for it was completely covered with 
clouds. It made us mad as hell, for we 





had gone clear across France with no 
target to bomb. We immediately made a 
turn to the right and headed for our sec- 
ondary target near Paris. 

About five minutes away from the tar- 
The sun 


get, I saw eight Nazi fighters 
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glinted on their shiny surfaces. 

I pressed the mike button and called 
the top gunner. “Smitty, there are eight 
Focke Wulfe 190’s, high, at two o'clock!” 

“Roger,” he answered from above me. 
“IT got em. They're too far out, but I'll 
keep my eye on ’em.” 

We were flying tight formation, de- 
manding all my attention. I tried to for- 
get the FW’s and let the gunners take 
care of them. 

A split second later, the whole front 
end of our B-17 exploded. Smoke poured 
into the cockpit. As I reached auto- 
matically for the bail-out alarm switch, I 
saw Morris Weinberg, the navigator, and 
Vance Boswell, the bombardier, lying on 
the floor, covered with blood. We 
couldn’t jump and leave those two guys 
in the crippled plane. 

My control column had apparently 
been severed so I yelled to Bill Freund, 
the co-pilot, to try to catch the formation 
below us. If we could reach them, we 
could fly alongside for protection. 

I was having a hard time breathing 
and reached up to adjust my oxygen 
mask. It was only a shredded strip of 
rubber! The mask had been blown com- 
pletely off my face. I yelled for Bill to 
head down, fast. I don’t know what our 
rate of descent was. The instruments 
were hanging like confetti from the de- 
molished panel. 

The formation began to pull farther 
away from us and it became obvious we 
couldn’t catch them. We were over 
enemy territory—alone—and I knew the 
Nazi fighters would spot us again. When 
they did—well, we were bound to get 
it, sooner or later. 

I felt a hand on my -shoulder, and 
looked around. There stood Weinberg— 
blood was streaming down his face, and 
his left eyeball appeared to be dangling 
from the socket. I could see he was in 
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agonizing pain, but I couldn’t help him. 
He was trying to say something but the 
wind howled through the shattered cock- 
pit, and I couldn’t understand him. Final- 
ly, leaning closer, I could understand. 
“Switzerland.” 

That was it! Head for Switzerland! 
And, always the navigator, he continued. 
“Fly 200°.” We were losing gas out the 
bottom of the wings, and probably had 
enough fuel for another hour. Maybe 
two. Switzerland was only about 45 or 
50 minutes away. 

Weinberg went back down to his com- 
partment, to look after Boswell, who was 
still unconscious. 

Just then, eight more fighters jumped 
us—this time twin-engined Me-110’s. I 
could imagine them gloating over the 
Iron Crosses they’d receive after knock- 
ing us down. They flew closer than I 
thought possible, barely missing us as 
they pulled up. Two of them went be- 
low our plane—and Sgt. Joe Moloney, 
the belly gunner, sent them spinning 
down in flaming coffins. Then they 
changed tactics, shifting to the right side 
and flying into our broadside. 

It was up to the co-pilot then. As each 
fighter got into position for the attack, 
Bill kicked the rudder and skidded in his 
direction, throwing the fighter off his 
aim. But they got plenty of hits. I sat 
there helplessly, watching them blow the 
plane to pieces. The trailing edge of one 
wing had already been torn away. 

Another fighter started in—and disin- 
tegrated right at our wingtip. Harold 
Smith, the engineer, had given him a 
full blast from his turret. 

I didn’t think we could last much 
longer. Pieces of the plane were begin- 
ning to fall off. 

As the fighters swept in toward us, the 
leading edges of their wings lit up like 
neon signs as their guns roared. 

Then, ahead of us, I caught sight of a 
lake. The top turret gun rattled over 
my head, and I looked up to see an Me- 
110’s blow up in a flash of light. Smitty 
had hit him—but good. The lake came 
closer each minute. 

I was certain it was Switzerland be- 
cause the Nazi fighters turned back. Bill 
had done a beautiful job of evasive ac- 
tion. 

“Let me crawl in your seat, Bill,” I 
said. “T'll see if I can find someplace 
to put this wreck down.” We switched 
seats, and I settled behind the co-pilot’s 
controls, There wasn’t a patch of cleared 
ground in sight. 

“I’m going to try to set her down in 
the lake, Bill.” 

I could see the surprise on his face. He 
was scared. So was I. B-17’s weren't 
built for water landings. 

Since Boswell was still unconscious, I 
sent Smith down to help Morry carry 
him to the rear of the plane. And I sent 
word to the rest of the crew to get ready 
for ditching. 

I spotted a large town on one end of 
the lake (later discovered it was Ger- 
man) but fortunately decided to land 
near some boats near the far shore. We 
were traveling at terrific speed. The 
throttles were jammed in wide-open po- 
sition, Wing controls were shot-up so 
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As I climbed into the launch, I no- 
ticed my shirt was sticky with blood. I 
hadn’t realized I was wounded. I 
reached into my pocket for a cigarette, 
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but they were soggy. “Here, Sam, have 
one of mine,” said Bill. 

My hand was shaking and I could 
hardly light the match. I took a deep 
drag and settled back into the seat. All 
the crew were sitting quietly, except the 
still-unconscious Boswell, who whim 
pered slightly. Morry Weinberg had 
given him some morphine shots to ease 
the pain. Everyone was covered with 
blood. Sgt. Carter Thornton had the 
back of his head blown open—and his 
hair was a mat of dried blood. 

I wondered what the future held. 

We were taken to a doctor immediate 
ly, and Boswell was sent to a hospital. 
That was the last we were to see him for 
five months. We learned later that he 
lost his left eye. The entire crew was 
interrogated—but we told them only our 
names, rank, and serial numbers. At 3 
o'clock that afternoon the police officials 
put us on a train for Dubendorf, where 
we remained for two days of additional 
questioning. Again, we clammed up, 
didn’t tell anything, even though they 
were Swiss and not German authorities. 

Almost a month later, October 4, 1943, 
we were becoming accustomed to a life 
of internment at Bienne, Switzerland 
That morning, after calisthenics, Bill 
Freund and I met Morry on the stairs. 

“Two more came in today,” he said 

“Two more what?” 

“Planes airplanes,” he said with 
mock condescension. “They came from 
Africa—and really got the hell shot out 
of ’em.” 

“Any of them killed?” I asked. 

“Thirteen!” 

“Lord!’ I exclaimed. 


” 


“They really got 
it. 

Morry then told us that, according to 
news from Bern, they were going to bury 
them the next day in an English cemetery 
in eastern Switzerland. 

About 10 o’clock that morning, Lieu- 
tenant Furi, the Swiss Commandant, 
called me into his office. I was a little 
worried about the visit because he man- 
aged to make life miserable for us. He 
turned to me without formality and said: 

“Your gunner has been removed from 
the Boden See and will be buried with 
the other Americans tomorrow.” 

Then he turned away, indicating I was 
to leave his office. 

The next morning we were routed out 
of bed at 5:30 and boarded a Funicular 
for the trip down to the valley. We each 
wore a large, black band around the 
arms of our makeshift uniforms 

We arrived at Bad-Ragaz before noon 
At noon, all the church bells in the little 
village began to toll for the 14 American 
boys who were being buried that after 
noon. 

We filed into the little English church, 
built in the 17th century, and remained 
standing until the Military Attache and 
his party were seated. The crew stood 
there, some with tears in their eyes, look 
ing at the long wooden boxes on each 
side of the uplifted pulpit. Each casket 


was covered with an American flag, and 
flowers stood at the foot of each. 

When the services were over, the pall- 
bearers moved forward to carry the cas- 
kets outside. 


My crew was to carry the 
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remains of Sergeant Moloney. His cas- 
ket was carried at the head of the pro- 
cession. He had been the first American 
aviator to die in Switzerland. 

The music, played by a Swiss military 


band, was slow and mournful. Both 
sides of the street were lined as we 
moved toward the cemetery. Many of 


the women were weeping and each man 
stood at rigid attention and doffed his 
hat as we passed. The cemetery was a 
nile from the church, through twisting 
village streets. 

The priest moved to the edge of the 
single grave and blessed the ground into 
which the American airmen were to be 
placed. After the last casket had been 
placed in the grave, the priest again 
stepped forward. He stooped and picked 
up a handful of dirt, and with this bit of 
earth in his hand he began speaking. 

“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust...” A 





“And There | Was.. ." 


THE MISSING 
PHONE BOOK 


Back in 1942 two friends of mine 
went on their first night cross-coun- 
try flight. On their way from Chi- 
cago to Cleveland they ran into 
snow squalls. 

Neither pilot had been to Cleve- 
land before, but they decided the 
best plan of action was to remain 
on course and fly the “gauges.” Ra- 
dio reception was impossible so 
they computed their ETA at Cleve- 
land, and finally breke out over 
welcome city lights and the airport. 

After landing, they decided to re- 
main overnight in a hotel. A search 
through the telephone booths re- 
vealed a definite lack of Cleveland 
phone books. Turning to the infor- 
mation clerk, one of them asked, 
“Why don’t you have any Cleve- 
land phone books around here?” 

The clerk snapped back, “What 
for? This is Akron, bud!” 

C. V. GLINES 














lump came into my throat as his quiet 
voice continued. . in sure and cer- 
tain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
ec. 

Days at the internment camp drifted 
by. The food was rotten, by American 
standards: cheese, tripe, black bread and 
wine. We didn’t like it but there was 
nothing we could do. 

On November 1, we were moved from 
Bienne to Berner Oberland, a ski resort 
in a section of mountains in Central 
Switzerland. It was a much better loca- 
tion and we had more freedom. The 
village, Adelboden, had a permanent pop- 
ulation of 350 though the winter vaca- 
tion population swelled to about 10,000. 
Food was better and our new quarters 
even contained bathtubs. 

After the snow began to fall we were 
allowed to ski each afternoon, and life 
began to be rather pleasant. President 
Roosevelt had announced at Thanksgiv- 
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ing that “Every fighting man will have 
turkey for Thanksgiving, no matter 
where he is . . .” We were no exception. 

December was cold, and the snow came 
thicker and faster. At Christmas, every- 
thing was covered with glistening snow 
and the countryside looked like a pic- 
ture postcard. We got together a few 
days before the holiday and decided to 
do something constructive. We planned 
a party for the children of neighboring 
villages. Some of them, believe it cr not, 
had never had a Christmas celebration 
before. 

We decorated the hotel lobby with 
makeshift colorful ornaments, and placed 
an enormous tree at one end. One of 
our guards volunteered to act as Santa 
Claus. A stout fellow wouldn’t do, for 
the Swiss Kris Kringle is thin. (Accord- 
ing to legend, he is supposed to be thin 
from hunger, and it is customary to have 
food waiting for him when he arrives 
on Christmas morning). “Santa Claus” 
was an old man who just fit the descrip- 
tion, even though countless cigars had 
made his beard slightly dingy. 

The biggest break was securing movies 
of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
in the German version. Luckily, the films 
fit the only projection machine we could 
get. 

Several days before the party, we re- 
ceived another surprise. A letter arrived 
from the Vatican City. It had been writ- 
ten by Pope Pius himself and wished us a 
Merry Christmas. Enclosed was a check 
for 400 francs. We decided we couldn’t 
use the money for a better purpose than 
the Christmas Party, so we added it to 
the fund. 

Hours before the party was to start 
dozens of freshly-scrubbed youngsters 
were shoving and pushing over the yard 
in front of the hotel. As they entered the 
door we gave each a bag filled with fruits, 
candies and nuts (everything non-ra- 
tioned that we could collect). Their eyes 
shone as they explored the bags. 

The little girls wore pigtails and the 
boys, for the most part, had their heads 
shaved. It was apparent they were wear- 
ing their “Sunday best,” although the 
clothes were very plain. Most of the 
Swiss are very poor and the clothes were 
probably hand-me-downs—for they are a 
thrifty people. 

I'll never forget the looks on the young- 
sters’ faces when we started the moving 
pictures. Few had seen a movie before 
and they actually could not believe what 
they saw. The room was completely 
silent except for gasps of amazement. 

Between reels, the teachers explained 
how “people” got up on the walls and 
moved—and then, with sighs of relief, 
the kids really began to enjoy the show. 

After the film was over, Santa Claus 
came out and was greeted with wild ela- 
tion. And later, the Swiss youngsters 
sang Christmas carols for us, in German, 
of course. Sung in a foreign language, 
thousands of miles from home, they still 
brought poignant memories to every one 
of the internees. 

The youngsters enjoyed the party, I 
know. But we enjoyed it more. 

That was Christmas in Switzerland in 
1943. END 
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Britain’s Warplanes 
(Continued from page 33) 


same position as the U.S., with a num- 
ber of experimental prototypes flying but 
no substantial production. If jet bomb- 
ers are considered, the United States 
would have a clear edge since Britain so 
far has announced only the English Elec- 
tric Canberra I, whereas the U.S. has 
eight or nine types flying, one of which 
(B-45) is operational and another (B-47) 
is in limited production. 

Nevertheless, even the Canberra made 
U.S. military men’s eyes bug out with 
its display of maneuverability. It had a 
flight range of from over 500 m.p.h. to 
less than 100 m.p.h. and seemed to be 
under full control at the lower speed. 
Powered with two powerful Rolls-Royce 
Avon axial-flow jet engines, the Canberra 
demonstrated a remarkable rate of climb. 
Pilot R. P. Beaumont put it through a 
series of slow rolls and high speed turns. 
The Canberra is a light bomber such as 
could be used effectively for low altitude 
work and ground support, though it was 
originally designed for radar bombing at 
high altitude. It is 64 feet long, has a 
wing span of 65 ft. 6 in., and a height of 
15 ft. 7 in. 

At Farnborough, Great Britain released 
from its secret list for the first time three 
new jet fighters—the de Havilland 113 
and 112 (Venom) and the Avro 707, 
which has since crashed. 

The Venom has been developed from 
the de Havilland Vampire, and bears a 
resemblance to that plane as can be seen 
from the photograph on page 33. _ It 
has been redesigned completely to take 
the more powerful de Havilland Ghost 
turbojet engine of 5,000-lb.-plus static 
thrust. The Venom has a new thin wing 
section and a larger fuselage nacelle. It 
is expected to replace the Vampire for 
squadron service in 1950. 

The de Havilland 113 is a conversion of 
the standard Vampire for night fighting. 
It is a two-seater and carries a heavy 
load of radar in the nose. Quarters in 
the Vampire were so tight the seats had 
to be staggered. The 113 is powered by 
the 3,500-lb. thrust Goblin turbojet en- 
gine. No orders have been placed for the 
113 so far. 

The Avro 707, which crashed early in 
October, was a delta-winged research 
plane flown for the first time before the 
show opened by Chief Test Pilot Eric 
Esler. The 707 was exhibited statically 
at the show and did not fly there. It had 
a span of 33 feet and a length of 30 ft. 
6 in. It was powered by a Rolls-Royce 
Derwent of 3,500-pounds static thrust. It 
appeared to be very fast and seemed to 
need a lot of runway. More powerful 
engine installations for the 707 were 
planned. 

Other new fighters which flew at the 
show were the Hawker P. 1052 (see 
cover), the Vickers-Supermarine Type 
510, the Meteor 8 and the Python Wy- 
vern. 

The 1052 has swept wings and is 
powered by a Rolls-Royce Nene. It is one 
of Britain’s fastest aircraft and last May 
set a London-to-Paris speed record by 
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flying the 221 miles in 21 min. 8 sec. 
The Meteor 8 is a cleaned up produc- 
tion version of the Meteor which first 


chased flying bombs over England in 
1944. 
Progressive development has made 


the plane a tremendously versatile fighter 
which has not yet exhausted its design 
potentialities. The 8 has a redesigned 
rear fuselage with a new shape fin and 
rudder. It will shortly go into large scale 
production to replace the Meteor Mark 4 
as a front line squadron service fighter. 
The Meteor is powered by two Rolls- 
Royce Derwent 5 turbojets giving tcota! 
maximum thrust of over 7,000 pounds. 

Two Meteors at the show were pow- 
ered with the powerful new Rolls-Royce 
Avon axial flow engines which report- 
edly have a static thrust of 7,500 pounds. 
The Aron Meteor appears to use the old- 
type tail assembly but the nose is length- 
ened and so are the turbo nacelles. It 
must be by far the most heavily powered 
fighter in the world with its reported 
15,000 pounds of thrust. That is nearly 
three times the thrust of the fastest fight- 
er in the U.S., the North American Sabre 
(F-86). 

The Type 510 descends from the Su- 
permarine Attacker which is a straight- 
winged production Naval fighter. The 
510 is a swept-wing version, also pow- 
ered with the latest 5,000-lb. thrust Nene 
engine. It has a cleaned-up pointed nose, 
but still retains the tail-wheel undercar- 
riage. It has a sea level speed in excess 
of 670 m.p.h., and flew over 660 m.p.h. at 
the Farnborough show. 

The Westland Python-Wyvern T.F.2 
torpedo fighter resembles the T.F.1, which 
has a Rolls-Royce Eagle piston engine. 
Instead of the Eagle, however, it is pow- 
ered by an Armstrong Siddeley Python 
axial-flow turboprop engine using a 
counter-rotating propeller of large diam- 
eter. The six propeller blades (two sets 
of three) deliver 3,670 h.p. in addition to 
which bifurcated jet pipes in the tail give 
a thrust of 1,150 pounds. 

Sixteen different engines were shown 
in stands at Farnborough, and seven 
more types were installed in aircraft. 


Turbojets included the de Havilland 
Ghost and Goblin, and the Rolls-Royce 
Nene, Avon and Derwent. Turboprop 


engines shown were the Armstrong Sid- 
deley Mamba, Double-Mamba, and Py- 
thon; the Bristol Proteus and Theseus; 
Napier Naiad, and Rolls-Royce Dart. 
These turboprop engines vary up to over 
4,000 horsepower. 

The SBAC program included for the 
first time a demonstration of after-burn- 
ing (British call it “re-heat’). Two 
fighters, a Vampire and Meteor IV, gave 
a flying exhibition of the gain resulting 
from the use of after-burning. The Brit- 
ish have been researching this problem 
for more than five years and a Meteor 
was flying with an after-burner as early 
as 1944. 

Equally as interesting to American ob- 
servers as the military planes were the 
large number of experimental new jet 
and turbo-prop transports which threaten 
to overcome American leadership in the 
airliner field. This subject will be cov- 
ered in an early issue of FLYING. END 

































































FEDERAL 


LIGHT WEIGHT ALL-METAL SKIS 


are in successful service with more operators 
than all other makes combined. 





MASTER SKI BUILDERS SINCE 1925 
C.A.A. approved skis for all makes of aircraft 


Equip with FEDERAL SKIS 
and Increase Airplane 


Utility Range of Operation 
Revenue Blying Conuenience 
Sales Student Training 
Rental Business Seruice 
Charter Sporting Pleasure 
Safely Landing Areas 


Federal Skis assure practical, safe, and efficient 
continuous operation of aircraft throughout the 
winter months. Through year around airplane 
operation which skis afford, airplane ownership 
is more fully justified and warranted. 


FEDERAL presents the only 
complete line of skis available 
Standard and custom-built models include 


Fixed PositionWheel Replacement Types. 

Standard models for Aeronca, Beaver, 
Bellanca, Cessna, Chipmunk, Fairchild, Fleet 
Canuck, Funk, Luscombe, Seabee, Skyranger, 
Stinson, Swift, Taylorcraft, and other popular 
makes. 
Note: An axle adapter arrangement and uni- 
versal rigging permits interchangeability on 
various aeroplanes within the gross capacity 
of each ski model. 


Tricycle Gear Types. 
Standard models for Ercoupe. Custom-built 
models for Navion and others. 


Combination Wheel-Skis. 


Standard models for Cessna Model 170, 
Norseman, Stinson. Custom-built models for 
Aeronca, Anson, Cessna Model 195, Lus- 
combe, Navion, Piper and others. 


Retractable Wheel-Skis. 

Custom-built models for Douglas DC-3, C-47, 
R4D, Dakota, Fairchild C-82, Northrop, and 
other transport aircraft. 


Clamp-On Wheel Types. 
For light planes equipped with 6.00 x 6 and 
8.00 x 4 tires and wheels. 


e Shock Absorbing Pedestal Types. 
Custom built fixed gear models for Bellanca, 
Beech, Beaver, Twin engine Cessna, Fair- 
child. Norseman, Waco and others. 


FEDERAL AIRCRAFT IS PREPARED 
TO DESIGN, ENGINEER AND CUS- 
TOM-8UILD SKIS FOR ANY SPECIFIC 
TYPE OF AIRCRAFT AND SKI OPER- 
ATING PROBLEM. 

Standard ski models can be obtained promptly 
from Warehouse Stock of the leading Airplane 


Parts and Supplies Distributors, and your closest 
Airplane Distributor or Dealer. 





FEDERAL 
AIRCRAFT WORKS 


3456 No. Mississippi Drive 
MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINN. 








That ‘New Look’ 


(Continued from page 27) 


coatings of dope and paint used to pro 
tect it and give it the necessary tightness 
and strength. 

The degree of maintenance accorded 
the paint and dope coatings will deter 
mine fabric life. When the coatings be 
gin to peel or check, when “ringworms” 
begin to form on the doped surfaces, or 
when the coatings have been scraped 
away by mechanical abrasion, the under 
lying fabric is left unprotected. Subse 
quent molding caused by moisture, fun 
gus or chemical attack, will lead to rapid 
deterioration and eventually to an ex 
pensive recovering job. 

The initial action in the preservation of 
fabric coverings is to keep them clean 
Methods used and the frequency of 
cleaning depend a great deal on how often 
the airplane is used, where it is parke« 
the type of dirt involved, and prevailing 
atmospheric conditions 

Under normal conditions, an airplane 
in daily use should have all fabric sur 
faces washed clean at least once every 
two weeks. An ample supply of warm 
water and suds whipped up from a cas 
tile-type soap should be used. Alkal 
type soaps should be avoided, as all 
kalis are very injurious to the dove 
After washing, all surfaces should be 
rinsed with a cold water spray 

Airplanes based near salt water and 
flown daily should be washed down with 
a cold water spray at lezst once each 
week to remove the micresconic salt 
crystals which condense on the surfaces 
from the salt-laden atmosphere. All 
chlorides (and salt is a strong chlorid 
are extremely harmful to doped surfaces 

Occasionally, due to a leaky oil tank 
oil line, or spillage, portions of the fat 
ric will become covered with oil. Such 
areas should be cleaned immediately 
With due regard to the fire hazard in 
volved use a clean rag saturated with 
unleaded gasoline. 
gently—never rub briskly as the friction 
may produce sparks which could ignite 
the gasoline. Follow by I 








Swab the oily area 


washing the 
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swabbed area with warm water and soap 
suds, then with a cold water rinse. Tar 
on the fabric picked up from asphalt 
runways may be removed the same way. 

When the dope on any fabric-covered 
surface has begun to peel or crack, the 
only remedy is to sand away the old 
coating and apply a new. Use a fine 
grade of sand paper, and sand only 
enough to remove the defective dope. 
Apply three or four coats of clear dope 
to the sanded area, allowing each coat to 
dry thoroughly before application of the 
next. Use a finish coat of dove pig- 
mented to match surrounding surfaces. 

It may be noted that the dope seems to 
be in gcod condition but that the fabric 
has lost its tautness. When thumped with 
the finger, the dull, bass-drum sound is 
missing. This calls for a rejuvenation 
job. Clean the surface thoroughly and 
allow to dry. Then spray a light appli 
cation of dove thinner on the area to be 
treated. Follcw this immediately with a 
coating of dope pigmented to blend with 
surrounding surfaces. In most cases this 
treatment will restore the fabric’s orig 
nal tautness. 

For those who desire to use them, 
there are commercial dope rejuvenators 
available. Instructions for their use are 
furnished by the manufacturer. 

Many pilot-owners are prcne to dis 
regard the metal parts of their airplane. 
This pertains to the airframe structure 
as well as to the skin sections of all 
metal lightplanes. When a part rusts or 
corrodes to any great extent, or becomes 
slightly cracked, its strength at full serv- 
ice loads becomes a doubtful factor. 

Atmospheric moisture is highly corro 
sive to most aircraft metals and few ma 
chines are thrown into more direct con 
tact with moisture than the average air 
plene. When an airplane descends from 
he relative altitude to 
warmer lower air levels, moisture con 
denses rapidly on the cooled metallic 
surfaces. It may dry rapidly but the at- 
mospheric chemicals it contains remain 
on the metal to cause oxidation and other 
types of chemical reactions. 

During inspection of the airplane, the 
pilot should note all metallic areas that 


coolness. of 





Single tarpaulin will cover propeller, engine and canopy of planes like Ercoupe. Such 


protection helps insure long plane life when it's necessary to park aircraft outdoors. 
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have started to corrode and all areas 
where paint deterioration predicts cor- 
rosion, and mark them for early atten- 
tion. When caught at an early stage, 
simple cleaning and touch-up will usual- 
ly correct the condition. 

When steel or iron parts have started 
to rust, sand the area to bright metal, 
clean with solvent, then coat immediate- 
ly with zinc chromate primer. Corrod- 
ing aluminum, either in the form of 
sheet, tubing, or castings, requires a bit 
more care. First, sand the area lightly— 
just enough to remove the corroded ma- 
terial. Next, swab the sanded area with 
a 5 to 10 per cent solution of chromic 
acid in water. This solution cleans and 
passivates the metal and prevents imme- 
diate surface oxidation. If the part or 
area was previously painted, follow with 
a coat of zinc chromate primer, then 
a coat of aircraft enamel to match the 
surrounding color. Never re-finish alum- 
inum without first removing all products 
of corrosion, as the corrosive chemicals 
trapped urder the paint film will con- 
tinue their attack. 

Another thing to watch for is small 
scratches or nicks in highly stressed 
metal parts. When discovered, they 
should be sanded out immediately, leav 
ing a shallow, rounded depression. If 
the scratch or nick is very deep, it should 
be called to the attention of a licensed 
mechanic. Such injuries, though they 
may appear superficial, create what en 
gineers term “stress concentrations,” and 
may cause sudden failure of the part 
wken operating uncer a heavy load. 

Propellers, and esvecially wood propel- 
lers, should receive close attention every 
time the airplane is inspected. Make cer- 
tain that the varnish coating is in good 
condition and that it has not worn off 
the leading edge. Frequently small 
pebbles kicked up during landing or 
take-off will dent the blades just enough 
to puncture it. Moisture entering 
through this puncture may affect the 
glued laminated structure. Such spots 
should be touched up at once. If the 
prope!ler becomes exceptionally rough or 
the finish badly deteriorated, it should 
be overhauled and 
diately. 


rebalanced imme- 
Of course, proveller overhaul is 
a job for a licensed mechanic but it is up 
to the pilot-owner to determine when 
such overhaul is ne-essary. 

A coating of good automobile polish 
will do much to preserve propeller fin- 
ish, and will protect the wood when fly- 
ing through the rain. Apply this polish 
at frequent intervals, rubbing briskly to 
attain a smooth, hard finish. 

Metal propellers must be inspected 
carefully for small nicks and _ surface 
scratches which may become points of 
stress concentration. When such a nick 
or dent is discovered it should be called 
to the attention of a licensed mechanic. 
A very minor injury may be sanded out 
without destroying propeller balance; 
larger injuries should be repaired while 
the propeller is mounted on a test stand. 

Propeller track should be checked oc- 
casionally. This is easily accomplished 


by thrusting a stick into the ground so 
that the protruding end just touches the 
When the other blade 


tip of one blade. 
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is turned into position, it should not be 
more than 44-inch out of track. 

Metal cowling and metal inspection 
hole covers have a tendency to work loose 
in time. This looseness not only causes 
unnecessary noise but abrasion caused by 
rubbing of the loosened part may destroy 
surface finishes and cause corrosion. 

Batteries must come in for their share 
of attention. When batteries are allowed 
to stand for an extended period in a dis- 
charged condition, the normal sulphation 
that is present on the plates will harden, 
thus affecting battery capacity. The bat- 
tery should be kept fully charged at all 
times. When re-charging, see that a low 
charging rate is used. Rapid charging 
tends to dislodge active material from 
the battery plates, which in turn reduces 
battery capacity and life. 

Keep battery electrolyte at the correct 
level. Use only distilled water when re- 
plenishment is necessary. The battery 
and battery terminals may be kept clean 
by occasional washing with a strong so- 
lution of baking soda in water. Petro- 
leum jelly applied to the battery posts 
and cable terminal will help prevent cor- 
rosion of the cable ends. 

A blow-out during landing has caused 
more than one pilot a jittery few seconds 
ending up in an expensive repair bill 
and sometimes in a hospital. Don’t trust 
your eye to judge tire inflation. Check 
them with a tire gauge. Under-inflation 
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will shorten the life of any tire and may 
lead to sidewall breaks with a resultant 
blow-out. 


A good grade of tire paint applied every | 


few months will keep tire surface rubber 
from air-checking and oxidizing. It is 
also important to keep tires free of grease 
and oil. 
clean away these oils. Never park the 
airplane so that the tires will be resting 
on grease-soaked turf or hangar floor. 
One factor often overlooked by light- 
plane owners is proper cabin mainte- 
nance. Dust is allowed to accumulate in 
the fabric seat covers and upholstering. 
Oil and grease blotches and stains are 
ignored. The instrument board paneling 
is allowed to become dull and drab in 
appearance. Scratches and mars on cabin 
woodwork and metalwork go unnoticed. 
The floor mat is soon worn and shredded 
by constant scuffing of grit and gravel. 
None of these factors are “dangerous” 
in that they may cause an accident. At 
the same time, they are the trademark 
of the careless pilot—of the lightplane 
owner who permits other portions of his 
airplane to go to pot before taking action. 
A bit of paint here and there, a vacuum 
cleaner to remove fabric dust, a solvent 
to remove oil and grease stains, some 
metal and furniture polish, and a bit of 
elbow grease judiciously and vigorously 
applied can keep any airplane cabin in 
tip-top shape. END 








Weatherman 
(Continued from page 18) 


passes well to the north of the observer, 
the warm front may pass the observer on 
the ground, leaving him temporarily in 
the warm sector accompanied by a no- 
ticeable increase in temperature. In the 
warm sector of the cyclone, the precipita- 
tion diminishes a:though considerable al- 
tostratus or cumulus may persist. Cu- 
mulus in the warm, moist sector of the 
cyclone is especially noticeable in sum- 
mer and when well developed may result 
in showers and thunderstorms well in ad- 
vance of the arrival of the cold front. 

With the passage of the cold front in 
this instance, the same showery type of 
precipitation is characteristic, although 
the decrease in temperature is more 
marked due to the greater contrast be- 
tween the air in the warm sector imme- 
diately preceding the cold front and the 
much cooler air following behind the cold 
front. Some time after the passage of the 
cold front the clouds begin to break up 
into the stratocumulus type and the rain 
or snow showers diminish rapidly. The 
stratocumulus clouds are relatively low, 
white or gray clouds ranging from patches 
to completely cloudy. Even when com- 
pletely covering the sky, thin spots occur 
which appear light in contrast to the 
heavier portions of the cloud. 

One hundred to 200 miles behind the 
cold front, the only clouds usually occur- 
ring are the small white, fluffy cumulus 
of fair weather which exist in isolated 
patches. As the cold front moves farther 
away these cumulus begin to dissipate 


and clear, cool weather prevails. 

During the approach of the low pres- 
sure area, the barometer on the ground 
indicates falling pressure as the weather 
conditions deteriorate and rising pressure 
as the low recedes and the weather im- 
proves. The disadvantage of the barom- 
eter as the sole forecasting aid lies in the 
fact that the weather depends on the 
moisture and temperature distributions 
that exist in the atmosphere and not 
merely on the air pressure. 

Numerous cases are observed where the 
barometer indicates approaching lower 
pressure, yet the presence of insufficient 
moisture causes few ciouds and little, if 
any, weather. The barometer is also of 
little use to the pilot in flight since 
changes in altitude may cause much 
larger variations in the barometric read- 
ing than any related to moving high or 
low pressure areas. Hence, the impor- 
tance of cloud observations in making re- 
liable forecasts. 

In ‘the latitudes of North America and 
Canada, low pressure systems generally 
move from west to east at the rate of 
about 400 to 500 miles a day in winter 
and slightly slower in summer. The most 
frequent path of the low pressure areas 
across the North American continent is 
approximately along the border between 
Canada and the United States, although 
many move farther south, particularly in 
winter, and some take a more northerly 
path, especially in summer. Most cyclones 
move across the North American conti- 
nent from the Pacific coast to the At- 
lantic coast in four to five days. Follow- 
ing each moving low pressure system is 


an area of higher pressure with its asso- | 


Use a solvent-saturated rag to | 





THE WEEMS LINE includes many 
navigation aids and instruments which are 
standard equipment with U. S. Army-Navy 
Air Forces, major airlines and foreign gov- 
ernments. Navigation ‘“‘musts’’ for pilot and 
student alike are the Weems Mark II 
Aircraft Plotter, and the Dalton E-6B, or 
Mark VII Computer. 


WEEMS MARK II PLOTTER: Scale fits sec- 
tional and world air charts. Used for plotting 
bearings, courses, measuring distances, con- 
structing wind diagrams and angles. Only $2. 


DALTON E-68 COMPUTER: Two sides. 
One with transparent erasable face for 
solving all vector problems—wind, true 
heading, groundspeed. Other side gradu- 
ated for computing speed-time-distance, 
fuel consumption, air speed and altitude 
corrections, as well as statute-nautical mile 
conversions. Only $10, complete with 
carrying case and instructions. 


DALTON MARK VII COMPUTER: Vector 
side ‘“‘mocks-up”’ track-drift-true heading 
triangle, allows simple, easily-orientated 
setting-up and solution of all wind problems, 
Computer side for speed-time-distance, fuel 
consumption, air speed and Altitude cor- 
rections, and statute-nautical mile con- 
versions, plus erasable air speed calibration 
chart and flight log. Only $5 with in- 
structions. 


“INSTRUMENT FLYING”--Weems & Zweng 
Completely revised edition of this classic now 
includes Radar, Loran, GCA Landing Sys- 
tems, CAR and Aeronautical Meteorology. 
Written for the instrument rating applicant 

—covers all latest requirements. Only $4.50. 


"See Your Aviation Supply Dealer’’ 
or, write direct for FREE Catalog 
describing complete Weems line. 

Address Dept. 5, Weems System of Navigation, 

Annapolis, Maryland 
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ciated improving weather. This sequence 
of low and high pressure patterns is re- 
peated on an average of once every three 
days with varying intensity and accounts 
for the changing weather pattern normal 
ly observed. 

Having discussed the relation of surface 
winds to the prevailing pressure system 
and the normal sequence of weather 
changes as related to cloud formations, 
it is now possible to formulate general 
rules by which the observer may locate 
himself with respect to the controlling 
features of the weather situation and thus 
estimate the changes which are likely to 
occur. A suggested forecasting proced 
ure is outlined below: 

1. Observe the surface wind direction 
Chimney smoke, blowing flags, etc., are 
helpful in this respect. If the location is 
influenced by local terrain effects such as 
hills, the direction of motion of any low 
clouds will often give a more accurate 
picture than the surface wind. If the ob 
server has a compass, he simply faces the 
wind and determines this direction by 
refereace to North on the compass. 

2. Determine the direction of the near 
est low pressure area. This will always 
be directly to the observer’s left if he 
stands with his back to the wind. 

3. Determine position with respect to 
low pressure center. By recalling the 
picture of the typical cyclone with south 
winds to the east of the low pressure 
center, north winds to the west of the 
center, etc., the observer is able to de 
termine whether his location is under the 
influence of a low pressure system ap 
proaching from the west with subsequent 
deteriorating weather conditions or un 
der the influence of a storm center reced 
ing to the east with subsequent improv 
ing conditions. 

4. Observe the entire sky 

5. Select the predominant, fundamental 
cloud type which most nearly describes 
the sky condition. Assume the sky is 
clear if less than one quarter is covered 
by clouds. 

6. Compare the selected cloud type and 
its relation to the typical cyclone with the 
orientation determined from the surface 
wind observation. This will provide a 
further check on the observer's position 
with respect to the weather situation 
dominating his area. 

7. Check the predominant cloud type 
carefully for its vertical extent. Flat 
clouds in several sheets are characteristic 
of the gently rising air currents flowing 
along warm front surfaces Isolated 
clouds rising to great heights indicate the 
stronger upward air currents more often 
associated with cold front action. Since 
the vertical thickness of the clouds de 
pends on the strength of the upward air 
currents, the pilot is readily able to de 
termine the degree of turbulence or 
bumpiness of the air from his ground ob 
servation. Cold fronts and their asso 
ciated cloud systems usually produce the 
roughest flying conditions. 

8. From the cloud type (flat and in 
sheets or thick with billowy tops). deter 
mine whether a warm front or a cold front 
is influencing the area 

9. If under the influence of a warm 
front check position in the sequence of 
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cirrus to altocumulus to altostratus to 
nimbus and then forecast remaining por- 
tion of sequence (warm front to cold 
front to clear.) 

10. If under the infiuence of a cold 
front, check wind direction. If wind is 











NEW CHUTES 


ESCRIPTIONS of new military 

parachutes sometimes sound 
like something out of Vogue. Two 
of the newest are the “split skirt” 
and the “extended skirt” ‘chutes. 

But they’re built for perform- 
ance—not style. 

The “extended skirt” parachute 
(top) doesn't have anything to do 
with the New Look. It will soon 
become standard equipment for 
Navy jet pilots and other high- 
speed plarie personnel. It gives 
stability when pilots bail out, and 
doesn’t swing back and forth when 
they approach the ground. 

The “split skirt” parachute (com- 
monly known as the “Derry” 
‘chute) is used by Air Force para- 
rescue troopers. The split enables 
additional maneuverability when 
the paratrooper reaches tree-top 
level. 














still west to southwest forecast no im- 
provement in weather until wind shifts 
to northwest. If wind is northwest (cold 
front already passed) forecast steady im- 
provement, 

11. For rough timing of weather events 
use average movement for low pressure 
areas of 400 to 500 miles a day. If cirrus 
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(600 to 800 miles ahead of low) is ob- 
served, forecast deteriorating weather 
latter part of 24 hour period. If alto- 
stratus (200 to 400 miles ahead of low) is 
observed, forecast deteriorating weather 
or little change and then improvement at 
end of 24 hour period. 

12. Temperatures will often aid in dis- 
tinguishing important weather develop- 
ments. Sudden increases in temperature 
are indicative of entering the warm sec- 
tor of the cyclone. Sudden decreases in 
temperature indicate the passage of the 
cold front. The latter is particularly no- 
ticeable in the cold waves typical of the 
Middle West in winter. 

13. Learn to follow the sequence of 
weather changes, hour by hour, if neces- 
sary. Keep the forecast up to date by 
modifying it as the weather changes. 

14. The errors in forecasting are 
usually made in estimating rates of move- 
ment. These errors can be minimized by 
a careful check of the sequence of cloud 
formations and a consequent modifica- 
tion of the forecast. 

15. To find improving conditions when 
flying in bad weather, fly across the sur- 
face wind toward higher pressure (to the 
right when flying downwind). 

16. The key to good weather forecast- 
ing for the trained or untrained weather- 
man is experience. Attempt a few fore- 
casts and observe the weather that ac- 
tually occurs. 

17. Remember that the weather is 
tricky. The best rule is to stay out of 
bad weather areas. Whenever possible 
augment your forecast with the advice of 
a professional weatherman when plan- 
ning a long distance flight. 

The following examples illustrate the 
application of the procedure outlined 
above. 

EXAMPLE No. 1. Assume the pilot to be 
over Louisville enroute to Akron but 
some two hours flying time away. On 
the radio he hears that the weather at the 
Akron airport is overcast, ceiling 1,000 
feet, surface wind east 10 and no pre- 
cipitation. From the low ceiling under 
the clouds he decides that the cloud type 
at Akron must be cumulus, nimbus or 
stratocumulus (other cloud types have 
higher bases). Nimbus can be ruled out 
since there is no precipitation. The pre- 
dominant cloud type is probably not 
cumulus since the sky is reported as 
overcast without the breaks in the cloudi- 
ness typical of cumulus clouds. Strato- 
cumulus is therefore the logical deduc- 
tion. From the surface wind direction 
the pilot decides that the low pressure 
center is to the south of Akron and from 
the low cloud base, probably only 100 or 
200 miles to the south. The strato- 
cumulus cloud type also checks this posi- 
tion. With the low pressure center so 
close and not to the east of Akron (other- 
wise the wind would be from the north- 
east) there is little chance that condi- 
tions will improve by the estimated ar- 
rival time and the pilot should look for 
an alternate airport. From the normal 
movement of the low pressure system to 
the east and the improving conditions in 
the higher pressure to the west, a pos- 
sible change of course would be toward 
northwest Ohio or northeast Indiana 
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where the pilot should be able to land 
and await the slowly improving condi- 
tions at Akron. To confirm his forecast 
he would tune his radio to stations in the 
sector where improved weather is ex- 
pected (airports in northwest Ohio and 
northeast Indiana). 

EXAMPLE No. 2. Suppose the pilot is fly- 
ing over Des Moines, heading eastward, 
and observes smoke plumes near the 
ground blowing from the northwest, in- 
dicating a northwest surface wind. Al- 
though the sky is clear, with only a few 
fluffy cumulus clouds, as he travels to the 
east these cumulus increase until the sky 
is three quarters covered. From the ob- 
servation of the northwest wind, he real- 
izes that the low pressure center is to the 
northeast of him, and that he is flying in 
the cold sector of the cyclone. This is 
confirmed by the cumulus cloud type and 
their increase tells him that the cold 
front is ahead of him to the east. Keep- 
ing a careful eye on the vertical thick- 
ness of the cumulus clouds (to show the 
strength of the upward air currents), he 
finally decides that the weather ahead 
will become too rough for flying (the 
clouds are building up to great heights). 
At this point he should land and wait un- 
til the cold front has moved farther east. 
By listening to weather reports on his 
radio from airports to the east he can 
estimate the rate of movement of the 
cold front and adjust his flight plan ac- 
cordingly. 

ExamPLe No. 3. Suppose the pilot is 
considering a Saturday afternoon of local 
flying. Friday noon he observes cirrus 
clouds, a few altocumulus and a surface 
wind from the southwest. He recognizes 
these as the first cloud formations pro- 
duced by the sloping warm front surface 
of an approaching low pressure area with 
the center of the low to the northwest of 
his location. From the cloud types 
(cirrus, few altocumulus) he judges that 
the storm area is still some 500 to 700 
miles away but a normal rate of move- 
ment of 400 to 500 miles a day could 
bring the storm area close enough to his 
location to spoil his Saturday afterhoon 
flying. On the way home from the office 
Friday evening, the outlook continues 
pessimistic as the altocumulus has in- 
creased, thickened, and altostratus is 
appearing as the wind continues from 
the southwest. One last check late in the 
evening while putting the cat out for 
the night reveals the wind still from the 
southwest although dying down but the 
expected thickening of the altostratus has 
not materialized and only patches of 
clouds are visible. Revising his forecast, 
the pilot judges that the normal sequence 
has been interrupted, probably due to the 
storm area swinging far northward or 
decreasing in intensity and concludes that 
Saturday’s flying conditions will be favor- 
able after all. 

The Weather Guide is a recently de- 
veloped weather forecasting instrument 
which embodies the preceding principles. 
Ii is compact, of convenient size, and en- 
ables its user to make his own personal 
weather forecast for the coming 24-hour 
period. As in the previous discussion the 
meteorological variables used in making 
the forecast are observations of the cur- 
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rent cloud formations in the sky and the 
surface wind. [Illustrations of the six 
fundamental cloud types are included on 
the instrument. Along the left edge of 
each sky picture appear eight surface 
wind directions. By turning a knurled 


knob at the bottom of the instrument, an | 


arrow appearing in the slot to the left of 
the sky pictures can be moved to select 
the sky conditions and surface wind di- 
rection best matching the currently ob- 
served weather. This setting causes a 
concealed belt within the instrument to 
reveal the appropriate one of 112 fore- 
casts printed on it in the forecast win- 
dow at the top of the Weather Guide. 

Each instrument includes _ separate 
weather forecasts for the summer and 
winter seasons on the same belt. 
ent forecast belts are used in each of sev- 
eral climatic zones in the United States 
and southern Canada although all 
Weather Guides will perform with good 
accuracy in any part of the northern 
hemisphere. 

The fundamental basis upon which the 
Weather Guide was developed is the 
principle that similar weather situations 
tend to produce the same weather each 
time they recur. This principle has long 
been used by meteorologists in preparing 
forecasts by searching for previous sim- 
ilar weather maps or by recalling similar 
weather situations from their own ex- 
perience. The surface wind direction and 
the moisture distribution throughout the 
atmosphere as revealed by the cloud for- 
mations describe the weather sittiation 
sufficiently well to prepare a reliable 24- 
hour forecast from this concept. 

In building this feature into the 
Weather Guide, it remained then to pre- 
pare a tabulation of the weather which 
actually occurred in any 24-hour period 
following the occurrence of all possible 
combinations of cloud and wind shown 
on the instrument. This was done by se- 
lecting key stations in each of the 11 
climatic zones for which Weather Guides 
were to be constructed and tabulating the 
daily weather which occurred at these 
stations for some 50 years of record. The 
forecasts for each setting were then ob- 
tained from a statistical evaluation of 
these tabulations. This lifts the Weather 
Guide from the realm of theory to a 
realistic and practical device for provid- 
ing estimates of 24-hour weather changes. 

The forecast given by the Guide may 
be continually extended and adjusted by 
resetting the indicator with each signifi- 
cant change in sky condition or wind di- 
rection. The use of the Weather Guide 
serves as a constant reminder of the fun- 
damental relationships in weather. It 
gives any pilot, especially the student, a 
painless indoctrination in weather, here- 
tofore a relatively unknown quantity to 
most persons. 

Wherever you obtain weather infor- 
mation, be it from these simple forecast- 
ing rules, from the Weather Guide or 
from the professional expert, study the 
weather and follow the changes from day 
to day. Decide for yourself the signifi- 
cance and cause of the changes you ob- 
serve. Soon you will find yourself an ex- 
pert in probably the most important sub- 
ject a pilot should know. END 
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Show your friends that safe, accurate nav- 
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(Continued from page 25) 


go limp like the best man at a society 
wedding and everyone seemed to like 
how the cane did, so that’s the way the 
engineers solved the problem of the 
ladder. It has lots of joints, in fact it has 
more joints than the First Ward, and the 
idea seems to be that the passengers will 
get so interested ‘trying to put the joints 
together so that the ladder will be stiff 
that they won’t notice that their rear 
ends have begun to smoke, giving the 
place something of the appearance of a 
rumba palace. 

When they do finally get the ladder to- 
gether, and it looks like a mundane lad- 
der to some and rather like Jacob’s kind 
to the others, I suspect, they try to get it 
around the passageway to the unloading 
door which requires that they unjoint it 
again which they proceed to do with 
eclat, as we college persons put it. And 
then they joint it up again while holding 
it out the door, and that is a feet—in fact 
it is ten feet, and the ladder is heavy, 
and so on. This sounds like it takes quite 
a while to do, but when you are enthu 
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siastic the time seems to pass very quick- 
ly. The maneuver is mighty nice to 
watch if someone else is doing the job 
as a sort of demonstration, and there is 
no fire. 

Some of us pilots got some of the en- 
gineers—they were just ordinary engi- 
neers and could speak English pretty 
good—well, we got them to demonstrate 
to us how to use the ladder. While they 
held pieces of the ladder out the door 
trying to put the joints together, they 
dropped it three times. But that didn’t 
matter for there were men on the ground 
to shove the pieces back up inside again 
and when I asked one of the engineers if 
he planned to carry a ladder crew slung 
under the airliners in hammocks, he got 
kind of sore. 

Finally, though, they got all the joints 
together and put the ladder out the door 
and the first engineer stepped on to the 
rungs and that is when I realized the 
genius of the engineer at the factory who 
had thought up the ladder, because it 
went limp just like that magician’s cane. 
The engineer who was going down the 
ladder darn near broke his contract. We 
pilots wanted to cheer him up, as you can 
well imagine, so we all laughed right 





F YOU’RE interested in putting a 

billboard in the sky, you can do it 
with a Piper Cub, some neon tubing, 
and a six-volt battery with trans 
former. 

At Nisswa, Minn., John C. Riedl 
(manager of the Heywood Gulf Lake 
Airport Corporation) has installed 
neon signs under the wing of his 
Cub. With the plane, he covers ap- 
proximately 100 square miles in an 
aerial advertising business 

Under long-term contracts with 
local institutions (such as the Bar 
Harbor night club), he is able to 
make a tidy profit at rates just above 
those for dual flying 

Says Riedl: “The hookup is sim- 
ple. Six one-inch steel straps are 
bolted to spars on each wing, three 
to the spar. From these, stubs pro 
trude through the fabric. The frame 
is made of half-inch welded aircraft 








AERIAL BILLBOARD 





tubing and is bolted to the stubs. 

“We tape Neon letters to the frame 
with ordinary friction tape, and run 
wiring to the cabin along the frame’s 
leading edge. Letters are 21 inches 
high, and cost of changing from one 
sign to another involves only the 
expense of buying new letters. Copy 
is limited to 18 letters.” 

It takes 10 minutes to detach the 
frames and return the Cub to NC 
license. 
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heartily but he didn’t get very cheerful, 
I am sorry to say. 

We pilots wanted to get some of our 
favorite officials to demonstrate the use 
of the ladders to us so we would be well 
grounded in the subject, so to speak, but 
they got wind of the thing, if wind is the 
right word, and it seemed that they felt 
that the best interest of the stockholders, 
or at least the officials, demanded that 
they keep in good physical condition so 
they declined to make any demonstra- 
tions. Instead they told the junior offi- 
cials to put down their stenos and start 
to work on a solution. And that is how 
we got the chutes, which are lots more 
fun if anything could be. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. These chutes 
are not the kind of chute that you might 
think right off. The cabins are pretty 
high but even the engineers did not plan, 
at least for any length of time, in putting 
parachutes on the passengers and have 
them make what are called free jumps, 
which are about the only free things that 
are left. No, this is an entirely different 
kind of chute. I don’t know where the 
engineers got the idea for this one but it 
may have been that the author of South 
Pacific told them about the first time that 
a girl stepped onto Guadalcanal. The 
effect is somewhat similar, from an ar- 
tistic point of view. 

Here is how this chute works, using the 
word in the engineering or loose sense. 
The scene opens as before, your airplane 
is on the ground but not on the belly 
and you are either on fire or, if that is 
not the case, you act as though there 
might be a fire, as you certainly must act. 
A stewardess goes to the cloak room 
and comes out with a knotted rope and 
opens the passenger loading door. There 
is a hook on the doorsill and she hooks 
one end of the knotted rope on the hook 
and throws the other line overboard like 
you do when you are fishing. Then she 
goes to the cloak room again and comes 
out with a big bag that has rolled up in 
it a long piece of cloth, an oblong piece, 
and it has hooks on one end, too, and 
these are hooked to eyes near the door 
sill on the floor, and then the stewardess 
throws the rolled up cloth overboard also 
and it unrolls. 

There it is, something like the red 
plush carpet that the passengers used to 
get in the plane in the first place. It is 
sort of hanging there like the tongue of 
an Irishman on a visit to a Scotch home. 
Well, that’s the chute. You've seen kids 
go down a slide in a city park? Well, 
that’s the idea of this chute, and now you 
know where the engineers get their 
ideas. 

Now, we are all set. The rope is hang- 
ing out, the cloth chute is hanging out, 
and after all that struggling the condition 
of the stewardesses is none of our busi- 
ness, especially as the work has just be- 
gun. It is at this point that one of the 
stewardesses must look the male passen- 
gers over while bearing in mind what 
she is looking them over for, because it 
is easy enough to forget that that warm 
sensation comes from the fact that the 
airliner is on fire. It is her duty, accord- 
ing to the regulations, to select four of 
the more simian of the passengers and 
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invite them to slide down the knotted 
rope to the ground where these men will 
be useful, for they are an essential part 
of the apparatus of the chute. 

All of this has taken quite a bit of time, 
as you can imagine, and it will take still 
more time to unload the people, for there 
is likely between 50 and 60 of them to 
dump. Although the regulations do not 
so provide it wouid seem like a very 
practical thing to have the second stew- 
ardess, say, pass out magazines so that 
the passengers will have something to do 
while they are waiting. 

At any rate, the four prehensile gentle- 
men who have indicated to the steward- 
ess that they have a special aptitude for 
the job, slide one by one to the ground, a 
most interesting procedure because if a 
man is not used to sliding down a rope 
and does not know just how to do it he 
is likely to burn the skin off his hands 
before he can say Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

I'll never forget the time that the offi- 
cials were demonstrating the fire-escape 
chute to us—which was after the magic 
ladder demonstration, of course, the lat- 
ter having been made by engineers. Of 
course, the officials did not demonstrate 
the thing to us personally because offi- 
cials do things by proxy except a very 
few personal things, and when it comes 
to ropes, why, they have been telling us 
what to do with them for quite a while. 
“o the officials threw the rope out of the 
door of the demonstration plane and told 
us to skin down it, which is not a figure 
of speech. But we said that the only 
rope that we knew about was what our 
wives gave us and that wasn’t much, and 
would they please go down themselves 
especially as things had been pretty dull 
lately. 

Well, just then one of the young co- 
pilots who was full of regulations and 
vinegar and wishing the officials to look 
upon him with a favorable eye, for what 
reason beats me, took a grip on himself 
and the rope, in that order. He wound 
his legs around the rope in the profes- 
sional manner so familiar to us from 
watching high school dances, and he 
started down the rope, which was not 
much of a feat because gravity was help- 
ing him. Maybe helping him a little too 
much because when his hands began to 
smoke he let loose, but his legs held on, 
and the result was that he did a flip over 
or a reversal of form, as it is called, so 
that his skull fetched the concrete pave- 
ment a manful whack. 

Naturally, those four gullible gentle- 
men who have skinned down the rope, to 
go back to the case I spoke of where you 
are on the ground with your airliner on 
fire, those four gentlemen are there for a 
purpose. The stewardess has previously 
instructed them what that purpose is to 
be, and that is to take hold of some rope 
hand-holds or loops that have been sewed 
on the sides of the oblong strip of cloth, 
two men on each side, and to stretch it 
out so that it gives the impression that it 
is a fairly reliable slide or chute. 

Since one of the men has a sprained 
ankle, two have burned out palms on 
their hands, and the fourth has come to 
his senses and gotten the hell out of 
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there, the stewardess is again confronted 
with the task of selecting four more men 
to skin down the rope. 

All of this, of course, takes some time 
and so the second stewardess will pass 
out magazines to the passengers so that 
their wait will not seem overlong and 
they will have a good impression of the 
efficiency of the airline. Those passen- 
gers who do not care to read will, you 
may be sure, be getting better acquainted 
with each other and soon the cabin looks 
like a jolly party, say at an Australian 
tag match or at Macy’s on sale day. 

But sooner or later, so the hope goes, 
four men do get to the ground in shape 
to take hold of the cloth chute. This is 
when the real genius of the designers 
becomes evident because no ordinary 
mortal, now that W. C. Fields is gone, 
could have thought of it. The idea, you 
know, is for a passenger, the first one if 
he or she is any good at breaking head 
locks and scissors, and if not the stew- 
ardess will aid, to jump into the chute 
and go sliding merrily to the ground ac- 
companied by jolly laughter. 

The chute does not work quite that 
way, however. Suppose you are a pas- 
senger and you jump into the chute and 
begin to slide. You don’t slide far. The 
cloth is by no means solid and it gives 
under your weight and what happens 
next is that your shoes, or the heels of 
them, catch in the indentations they 
make in the rather slack fabric and your 
feet stop with great suddenness and 
promptitude but the rest of you, having 
more weight and thus more momentum, 
continues and you do a belly flop like 
you used to in the old swimming hole 
except that here you don’t have any wa- 


ter and you go sliding along, plowing up | 


the earth with your nose, or at least as 
long as your nose lasts; people’ vary in 
this respect. This makes you think of 
the airline advertisement that recom- 
mended that you travel by air and see 
the country. Although now you are not 
seeing much of the country but only a 
very little of it you sure are getting a 
close-up. 

Practice evacuations had shown up this 
trouble, also, so just before each passen- 
ger jumps the stewardess will chin with 
him a while and tell him to hit on what 
she calls the small of the back, as distinct 
from what it has been our custom to use 
in such cases, the big of the back, and to 
hold his feet up in the air like he used to 
do when much younger. Now, this sort 
of thing is all right for a man, but con- 
sider for a moment the case of a lady. 
Not only is the gesture not dignified but 
no lady wants to be in such a position 
faced by four men. One maybe, but not 
four. My goodness! 

Of course I am only ribbing the engi- 
neers because they are to pilots what 
mothers-in-law are to husbands but if 
some of them should get their viscera in 
an uproar over it, let them take a look at 
the fire evacuation means that they have 
spawned and say nothing more until they 
have done something about it. It ought 
not to be teo tough a problem for men 
brilliant enough to tree an integral to be 
able to design an airliner that people can 
get out of. END 
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T DETROIT’S Willow Run Air- 

port, 30 miles from the city’s 
downtown district, passengers arriv- 
ing on the 8:15 a.m. plane from Chi- 
cago often spend most of the morning 
getting to their hotels. But by rent- 
ing a new automobile from Warren 
E. Avis (cost: $6 per day plus 7 cents 
per mile), the travelers can be out 
making business calls by 9:30 a.m. 

The Avis Airlines Rent-A-Car Sys 
tem, with headquarters in Detroit, 
now operates a fleet of 3,000 new cars 








RENT-A-CAR 


in 35 principal cities in the U.S. 

In the larger cities, Avis’ automo- 
biles are maintained at the airport. In 
smaller cities, renta! cars are deliv- 
ered to passengers at the airport 
from the downtown rental office. 

Four major airlines which hold 
contracts with Avis (American, East- 
ern, United and Capital) will accept 
reservations for rental cars and tele- 
type them to the passengers’ destina- 
tions 

—M. W. BowmMan 








Russian Bomb 


(Continued from page 15) 


that could be inflicted by such raids is a 
factor that cannot be ignored if the coun 
try is to be fully prepared. Even if the 
atomic bomb has come in for some recent 
debunking, it still packs a terrific wallop 
It would take only one to devastate a 
wide area. 

The first step in putting the U.S. de 
fenses in order involved a little testing 
work. In recent years, various war games 
have been held to seek out weak places 
and determine where invaders might 
break through. For obvious reasons, mili 
tary officials do not desire to publish all 
their findings. It is significant, however, 
that several mock attacks reached thei: 
goals. In one such operation, Dallas and 
Houston, Tex., as well as Little Rock, 
Ark., were technically destroyed by a 
simulated enemy air fleet flying in from 
an off-shore base. 

Next was the launching of a program 
to build an effective radar screen around 
the borders of the country. Congress did 
not get around to this job until early 
this year. It authorized an $85,000,000 
program which will not be completed 
until 1952. Although they can’t talk much 
about it, defense officials are known to 
be cooperating with Canada in the 
matter. 

Air Force officials in charge of the con 
struction and operation of the radar net 
work frankly concede that there is no 
such thing as absolute protection. When 
questioned by Congress on the subject 


they pointed out that it was all relative. 
They also indicated that their job would 
be more difficult if they had to defend 
the country against some of.our own high 
speed, high altitude equipment. 

Also assigned to the Air Force is the 
responsibility for setting up and oper- 
ating an adequate nation-wide air-raid 
warning system with the help of civilian 
volunteers. In what was termed “Opera- 
tion Lookout,” this system was given a 
small scale try-out in the northeastern 
states last summer. Without going out of 
its way to advertise the fact, the Air 
Force will make similar installations 
throughout the country. 

As the new plan works, the Air Force 
finances and installs the air raid warning 
net down to the four-county level—the 
smallest geographical unit which the Air 
Force will organize. The warning system 
at lower levels will be handled by local 
civil defense establishments. The approach 
is somewhat different from the one used 
during the war when the civilian defense 
organization ran the whole show and the 
Air Force was at the tail end of the sys- 
tem. However, civilian volunteers will be 
used as spotters this time as they were 
used before. 

At the center of the civilian defense 
organization is the National Security Re- 
sources Board—an inter-Cabinet agency 
with its own staff. The general function 
of NSRB is to help ease the impact of 
national emergencies on the civilian econ- 
omy. It has made several broad studies 
relative to the mobilization of the na- 
tion’s resources. Unfortunately, its func- 
tions are not too well understood and 
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some of the few speeches of its officials 
have been misinterpreted. It has never 
done many of the things attributed to it. 

For example, NSRB has not laid down 
plans for rebuilding the cities in sepa- 
rated rings; it has not proposed a policy 
of “every man for himself” in the event 
of an atomic attack; it has not called for 
the construction of bomb-proof céllars in 
Federal buildings. However, it will soon 
have available a manual on construction 
standards related to defense from atomic 
bombs. 

It is planned to have NSRB tie in with 
all major industries so that each will 
know how it will fit into mobilization 
plans for a national emergency. In the 
case of aviation, the M-day plans have 
pretty well jelled. There is no question 
about what aircraft manufacturers and 
their suppliers would do. They would be 
up to their ears in turning out military 
planes. 

As far as the airlines are concerned, it 
is no secret that the Government would 
requisition some of their equipment. This 
time, however, it would probably confine 
its seizure to the four-engined jobs— 
planes that could do long-range transport 
duty. There still is some uncertainty as 
to whether the Government would take 
over the planes outright or make ar- 
rangements for the owners to operate 
them on a contract basis subject to official 
orders. 

Surveys have been made and others 
are in progress to determine how civil 
airports will fit into the picture. In gen- 
eral, the purpose of these studies is to 
find out which ones will be needed by the 
Government and which of those required 
will need expansion. Information also will 
be gathered as to where entirely new 
fields might be necessary. 

The fixed base operators, too, will have 
several jobs cut out for them. Not only 
will they be expected to help round up 
trained men for important war work but 
they will probably be used for repairing 
and overhauling transport aircraft. At 
least this will be true for the larger oper- 
ators. 

Had it not been for the Russian atomic 
explosion, the NSRB would still be in a 
sort of twilight zone of existence, with its 
plans half made but uncertain about how 
much it could say without scaring people. 
Now NSRB is able to do some of the 
things that need to be done. It has al- 
ready sent letters to the state governors 
asking them to start civil defense plan- 
ning. It promised that the Federal agen- 
cies would supply the states with infor- 
mation as to the various kinds of attack 
to be expected if war comes and how to 
meet them. 

For its part, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is also known to be working on 
a pamphlet or manual dealing with pro- 
tective construction in the atomic age and 
discussing cleaning up operations if an 
atomic bomb should fall. Actually, this 
material was ready for release some time 
ago but was held back for a time. Pre- 
sumably it was felt that the Russians 
might be given information that they did 
not have. Recent events have put an en- 
tirely different complexion on this situa- 

tion. Anything that the Commission has 
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to divulge on the subject will now help 
he folks at home as much or more than 
it does the Russians. 

On the legislative front, an interesting 
bill calling for a coordinated program of 
lisaster relief has made its appearance. 
Sponsored by 42 senators, it deals osten- 
sibly with peace-time disasters such as 
storms, floods, or fires. However, it is 
broad enough to cover damage inflicted 
by enemy action. In fact this is probably 
its real purpose. What it does is to pro- 
vide for the distribution of emergency 
supplies owned by Federal agencies and 
to authorize Federal grants to assist 
stricken communities in repairing or re- 
placing essential facilities. It is expected 
to pass next session without more than a 
ripple of opposition. 

Try as they will, however, Government 
agencies have not been able to prevent 
some twisting and distortion of their mo- 
tives and plans. The general view in 
Government circles is that people should 
neither bury their heads in the sands to 
the seriousness of the world situation nor 
work themselves into a frenzy about it. 
A rational course somewhere half-way 
between these two extremes is what they 
would like to see—and fortunately that 
is the way the couniry seems to be re- 
acting. 

What about the impact of the Russian 
bomb on U.S. military strategy? Secre- 
tary of Defense Johnson has announced 
that it makes no difference to him; that 
he will not recommend any additional 
allocations for the Air Force or the Navy. 
In fact he seems bent on whacking down 
the Navy’s budget still more. But Con- 
gress has something to say about such 
things too. 

It is a fairly good bet that Congress 
will step up the Air Force program to 
help it reach its 70-group goal sooner 
than 1952. There also are predictions that 
the funds for fighter planes wil] be in- 
creased even more. 

Contrary to the fears expressed by the 
Navy, Johnson and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have not built up a lopsided strategy 
depending on long range bombers alone. 
Carriers and carrier planes have not been 
eliminated from the scheme of things. 

Arms aid to friendly European coun- 
tries can be counted on to continue. The 
$1,300,000,000 provided by Congress last 
session is just a starter. Obviously it 
won't take this program long to have a 
stimulating effect on the aircraft industry. 
One way or another the equipment taken 
by Europe will lead to additional pur- 
chasing. Present plans are to have the 
Air Force turn planes and supplies over 
to the countries we want to assist and 
then replenish its stocks by placing new 
orders with American manufacturers. 

There is one bright theory about the 
Russian bomb to the effect that its devel- 
opment might create a military stalemate. 
The argument is that since each of the 
two major powers now has this terrible 
weapon, each would hesitate to use it 
against the other for fear of retaliation. 
This may be merely wishful thinking. 
On the other hand, it is commonly be- 
lieved to be the reason that neither major 
opponent in World War II used poisonous 
gases against the other END 
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has “lateral” control in the DCNO job, 
and “straight down” control in the As 
sistant Commandant slot. 

Direct command of the Marine aviation 
units is exercised through two Fleet Ma 
rine Forces—one to each ocean. Under 
the chief of each Fleet Marine Force is 
a CGFMF for Air. In the Atlantic, it’s 
Maj. Gen. L. E. Woods; in the Pacific, 
Maj. Gen. Field Harris. 

Most Marine air strength is concen 
trated in the U.S. east coast and in the 
Atlantic FMF. Actual distribution is, of 
course, classified. But total strength of 
Marine aviation is set zt 23 combat squad 
rons. 

Of these, 16 are fighter outfits with 24 
planes each. They fly a new version of 
the Chance-Vought Corsair (F4U) or one 
of the Navy’s newest jets, the McDonnell 
Banshee (F2H). 

Supplementing the fighter strength, five 
all-weather squadrons are particularly 
trained for protecting ground troops from 
night air intruders and for night air 
strikes. Three squadrons are 
with the Marines’ twin-engined ni 
fighter, the Grumman Tigercat (F7F 
and two are equipped with the night 
adapted Corsair. 

To supply intelligence information to 
the ground forces, the Marines have tw 
VMP’s_ (photographic 
aerial reconnaissance. They use stand 
ard fighters modified to carry the neces 
sary camera equipment 

In addition to the 23 combat squad 
rons, the Marines have four multi-en 
gined squadrons for combat transport 
operations. These units are equally di 
vided between the Atlantic and Pacific 
FMF’s, and use both four-engined Doug 
lass R5D’s (Skymasters) and twin-en 
gined Curtiss R5C’s (Commandos). Ten 


equipped 






squadrons) Tor 


Fairchild Packets are on order, and are 
scheduled to replace the R5C’s 
Two instrument training squadrons 


round out the list, and they are the only 
two Marine squadrons which don't have 
direct support to ground troops as their 
primary mission. 

Unfortunately, both for the men who’d 
like to be Marine pilots and for the or 
ganization itself, the small Marine air 
arm didn’t have funds to add a single 
new pilot to its 1,953-officer strength du 
ing fiscal 1949. Counting heavily on nor 
mal attrition to reduce the complement 
in 1950, the Marines hope to add 50 new 
pilots from the Navy A Cadet 
program. In 1951, if they're lucky, they'll 
get 65 more new graduates 

These fledgling Marine pilots spend 
their first two years in a combat squad 
ron, where they’re indoctrinated in Ma 
rine tactics. The next two years, if con 
ditions permit, the pilot is assigned to 
transport or instrument training squad 
ron to sharpen his instrument technique 
before he is returned to an operational 
group. 

In peacetime, combat squadrons ars 
constantly in training. The present 
training program is three-phase, extend 
ing over 18 months. At the conclusion 
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of the third phase, squadrons begin again 
on the first. The cycles are broken down 
as follows: 

@ First Phase. For four months the 
pilot gets no combat training. He checks 
out in instruments, qualifies with the 
rifle, takes accrued leave, and spends 
three weeks operating with ground divi- 
sions to learn first-hand the problems of 
the rifle-toting Marine. 

@ Second Phase. For five months, the 
squadron digs into operating tactics. 
Formation, gunnery, bombing and pho- 
tography (if its a VMP) are practiced 
daily. In addition, the squadron checks 
out in carrier landings, although at pres- 
ent no Marine squadron is assigned to a 
carrier. Four squadrons are embarked 
on the carriers on a rotational basis. 
And at all times one-third of the Marine 
groups can go aboard on short notice. 
Because Marine ground operations are 
almost invariably amphibious, the carrier 
looms large in Marine air training. 
Leatherneck flyers look on the carrier as 
a mobile base from which they must fly 
support missions when no land bases are 
available. 

@ Third phase. The final nine months 
of the training cycle serves as a squad- 
ron testing period. Through trial and 
error (and, the Marines say, not too much 
of the latter) the Leathernecks smooth 
out their squadron tactics, operating fre- 
quently in connection with ground ma- 
neuvers. They fire both live and dummy 
ammunition. Though information on ac- 
tual loads of combat planes is classified, 
it is known that the fighters carry only 
armament which can be used in direct 
support attack—ammunition for wing 
guns, napalm, five-inch rockets, and rel- 
atively small bombs (not over 1,000- 
pounders. ) 

Even in location of its main air bases, 
Marine aviation is angled toward sup- 
port of ground troops. El Toro, Calif., on 
the West Coast is only 15 minutes by air 
from the large Marine staging area at 
Camp Pendleton. Cherry Point, N. C., 
is just 10 minutes by air from the famed 
Marine Corps base at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C 

About a score of flying officers (known 
as Forward Air Controllers) operate with 
each Marine division. They advise ground 
commanders on direct support missions 
and originate requests. This 
gives additional close liaison between the 
boys lugging rifles and the pilots over- 
head 

Air support theories, though well de 
veloped in World War II, are evolution- 
ary. The four-plane division and two 
plane sector developed in World War II 
are still in use but, as one Marine aviator 
said, “When a better idea comes along, 
we ll encourage it. Maybe, with the in 
troduction of fast jets, the division will 
We're trying to keep our eyes 
on the future as well as our fingers on the 
pest.” 

Looking ahead, the Marines are expe 
rimenting with a new support idea at the 
Quantico (Va.) Marine Base. Flying from 
Turner Field, a number of rotary-wing 
aircraft attached to experimental Heli- 
copter Squadron One are being tested 
for practicability as combat transport 


mission 


be passe 
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aircraft. The test planes vary in size 
from the large Piasecki Flying Banana 
down to a Bell two-place job. 

If present successes in experimentation 
continue, helicopters may make obsolete 
the famous amphibious personnel boats 
of the past war. Marine findings indi 
cate it may be feasible to transfer from 
ship to beachhead troops, supplies and 
supporting artillery; to evacuate 
wounded; to lay communications lines— 
all via helicopter. Major problem is 
helicopter vulnerability. They’re sitting 
ducks when discharging passengers and 
equipment, but with fighter and attack 
plane support the operations may become 
practicable. 

Even Marine Reserve squadrons are 
keyed to the high pitch of tactical sup- 
port. With at least one fighter squadron 
at 25 of the Naval Air Reserve stations 
or training units, the Marines count on 
their reserve outfits and provide instruc- 
tion and practice for the pilots. [In a 
forthcoming issue, FLy1nc will present a 
comprehensive report on the Naval and 
Marine air reserves. ] 

Last spring, after Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson cancelled the Navy’s su- 
percarrier project, rumors flew that Ma- 
rine aviation would be “cancelled out.” 
Lights burned late in Marine Headquar- 
ters and the Navy Department, and re- 
sulting from these midnight sessions were 
demonstrations for Congress and the 
press on the capabilities of Marine avia- 
tion. 

An upsurge of public interest in the 
Marine air arm brought quick denials 
from Johnson that any plan to scrap the 
Marine air arm had been considered. 

Though an outright “scuttling” seems 
a distant possibility, Marine flyers still 
are worried over the prospect of slow 
starvation. If Marine aviation funds are 
progressively decreased, as the present 
trend seems to indicate, Marine aviation 
could be reduced to impotency. And, 
some of the pilots contend, an inadequate 
support force would be worse than none 
at all. An illusion of security could lead 
the Corps to disaster if there were an- 
other war. 

This worry about the future has served 
only to heighten esprit de corps but it 
hasn’t brought about 100 per cent har- 
mony. 

There are divergent schools of thought 
even within Marine aviation. Some fac- 
tions are pushing for the introduction of 
helicopters. Others insist the rotary- 
winged craft are too vulnerable. Some 
high officers say the corps should order 
only a general-purpose aircraft (like the 
Corsair), which is equally good as a 
fighter or support plane. Others say it is 
important that the Marines requisition 
both fighter planes and direct support 
planes. 

But there’s unanimity on the main 
point. Both sides agree that Marine 
aviation needs the best “corset’”—the in- 
strument that wiil give the most support. 
Over 82 per cent of the Marine pilots are 
qualified as infantry leaders. They know 
what the doughboys need in battle. And 
they believe they are the only flying force 
that can give the Marines the support 
they need. END 
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Raising Cash 


(Continued from page 38) 


December, 


neighbors to see if they have old papers 
and magazines. Then, on a designated 
day, they collect it for sale by the club. 
One club saved itself the collecting by 
giving short hops to youngsters who 
brought 100 pounds to the field or the col- 
lection point. Tons of paper were “col- 
lected” this way in exchange for around- 
the-field-and-down-again flights, and the 
paper sales added a neat sum to the club 
treasury. This was in the days when 
scrap paper brought money. Better check 
to make sure you have a market before 
you try it. 

Up in Manitoba a year ago I noticed 
something that might bring in some ready 
cash for the club treasury. At the sea- 
plane base at Flin Flon (near Beaver 
Lake) a Norseman landed with several 
hundred pounds of fish for the cannery. 
As it touched the water and bounced a 
few times before settling in for keeps, a 
brother pilot of the same company glee- 
fully chanted: “Fifty cents—a buck—a 
buck-fifty—and—two dollars!” It turned 
out that the pilots had to ante up 50 cents 
for every bounce in a bad landing. 

Fifty cents a bounce is high for the 
average club pilot to have to ante up. You 
might make it a nickel for the student 
ticket holders, a dime for those who have 
soloed and a quarter for the private tick- 
ets. This should add to the treasury as 
well as the skill of the pilots. 

Club quiz programs can be fun and 
profitable. The questions can be on avia- 
tion, the CAA regulations, or anything 
BUT aviation. Each one puts in a dime to 
start the ball rolling, then pays another 
dime for every question missed. Mix in 
some silly ones for laughs. For each 
question a member answers correctly he 
gets one point but no money. At the end 
of the quiz the one with the most points 
gets all his “miss-money” back (and per- 
haps a dollar bonus) while the one with 
the most misses has to donate an amount 
equal to what he has already forfeited. 
No one gets badly bitten, one member 
makes a dollar bonus or at least gets all 


FLYING 
fun and some cash for the kitty. This 
quiz may be run with photographs of air- 
craft (as a “plane spotters quiz”) instead 
of question. Borrow a “magic lantern” 
for the photo quiz. 

One club conducted a drive for better 
care of engines and more efficiency in 
starting them. A properly adjusted and 
tuned powerplant, properly “twisted,’ 
usually starts promptly. If not, the start- 
ing technique is faulty or the engine is 
not up to snuff. This club decided to 
make the tough-to-start engines a source 
of revenue to help the club kitty as well 
as keep the members and mechanics on 
their toes. A sign was posted warning 
the members that a penalty of a dime for 
every twist a pilot or mechanic had to 
give an engine to start it after the original 
twist would be levied from that date until 
further notice. Not only was the “twister” 
fined but the chap in the cabin—just to 
prevent some character from leaving the 
switch off or the choke setting wrong 
while the man at the prop ran up a bill 
a dime at a time. The club treasury did 
a good business for a few days until the 
starting technique improved to a point 
where the fines no longer paid off. En- 
gines were in A-1 condition and the boys 
and gals nearly pulled their arms off to 
save a dime. 

One flying club needed a meeting room 
or some kind of a clubhouse. They not 
only got that, but a cash bonus as well. 
They raised money to buy a war surplus 
B-24 to use the fuselage as a club house 
by taking off the wings and parking it on 
one side of the field. When the huge 
plane arrived they found that the gas 
tanks were almost full of perfectly good 
high-octane gasoline. Before converting 
it into a club room they drained off and 
sold the fuel for more than they had paid 
for the bomber, with a neat bonus to help 
pay for the conversion. Parts of the plane 
and the instruments were sold as training 
equipment and souvenirs to the tune of 
$100 more. 

You can’t expect that kind of luck 
every time you start a money-raising 
project. But by using originality—and 
energy—you should be able to bring your 
club’s hourly rates within reach of every 





his money back, and the club has a lot of | member. END 
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Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world’s largest In 
strument and Airline Transport School — and 
YOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
more pilots for the Airlines than any other school in 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
COMBINED! 


If you want the most modern and effic 
struction—whether you are a veteran or civilian pilot 
—write to us for our free booklet outlin ng the courses 
we have to offer 


VETERANS-- Your certificate of eligibility 
from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
enroll at government expense for any of our courses 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights! 

Courses start at any time—no waiting! 


msure 


ent f ght in 


you can obtain a 
H.P. or TYPE RATING on 
our DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. |. BILL 








MEACHAM FIELD FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me FREE Bootlet and dete on 
7 INSTRUMENT 
© AIRLINE TRANSPORT 





CIVMIAN 
© VETERAN 























GET Thorough Individual Instruction 


It will pay you well to learn aviation 
*“froi und up,’’ at an old es 
tablished flying school where expert in- 

cto! personal attention and an 
aggressive, thorough program can pre 
pare for an aviation career in the 
phortest possible time. 


GOVERNMENT APPROVED 
CAA APPROVED 











Students from all over the nation and 
Many parts of 
their private, co , instrumen 
and multi-engine ratings NOW! at thi 
Gottschalk Veterans’ tuition 
aid by the Government under G.I, 
ill. a others, there are opportunities 
for ork to cover living expen: 

Write today. 








‘ Chronograph Wrist Watch: 


Losccecesccoessuns nl 


LOWEST MARKET PRICE $7.25 

* Sweep Second Hand: Precision 
Rugged Shock- 
Radium hands 





Workmanship 
resistant case; 
and merais; Leather strap. 
ures distance, speed of 
cars, planes, horses and other 
moving objects it's a time 
keeper, stop watch, telemeter 
tachometer. ONE YEAR WRIT- 
TEN GUARANTEE and ful! op- 
erating instructions enclosed 
with each watch SEND NO 
MONEY. Mail your order to- 
day Pay postman $7.25 pilus 
10% Federal tax. Total $8.00 
pilus postage. Or send cash 
money order or check) with 
your order and save postage 
charge 


MARDO SALES CO., Dept. 4802 
480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








WARMEST WINTER FRIEND 
A MAN'S FACE EVER HAD! 


GENUINE U.S. NAVY 
p FACE MASK 


FOR EVERY 
¢ OUTDOORSMAN! 
@ Hunters! Anglers! 


@ Skiers! Fliers! 

@ Boatmen! Cyclists! 
eCampers! Scouts! 
@ Farmers! Laborers! 
@ Outdoor Mechanics! 
@ Telephone Linemen! 
@ Lumberjacks! 

@ Railroad Workers! 
e Construction Men! 
@ Winter Sport Fans! 


Postage Prepaid 


Protects face, ears. chin agains 
rain, snow, sleet, hail, sand, dust! 
Made of warm, d 
lined blue wool clot 
at 75c. For men 
and women alike! Fits any 

Send cash, stamps, check or money 








rubberized clot 


order. Money-back guarantee! 


WINTER PROTEXION COMPANY 
Dept. [GJ Box 387, Baltimore, Md. 





YOUR OWN AAF PICTORIAL 
AAF Pictorials eoch 250 pictures of air 
bombers — fighters — flak — ond other scenes about the porticu 


contain over combat — 





or 
air force they cover 
“The Sth Over the Southwest Pacific’ —From the 






eorly doys in the Philippines to VJ Doy. Over 250 
photographs — Weiwok — The C nes~— Coral Sea — 
Formosa — Hollandio — Okinawo — Japan—o mony 
other spots. Contoins Officio! Wor Dept. History * 
“The 9th Sees France and England” — Your stoy 
in the ETO. London — Colchester — Combridge — Paris 
— France. Contains Officio! Wor Dept. History 


“The 12th Over the Mediterranean” — North 
Africa — Italy — France — Egypt — Corsico 
Official War Dept. History 
“The 20th Over Japan” — From India to the last 
bomb — Chino — The Morionos — Japan — THE 
ATOMIC BOMB. Contains Officio! Wor Dept. History 
“The 15th Over Italy” — Your stoy in Itely and 
the Middle East — Rome — Naples — Capri —Cerignola 
— Cassino — Cairo — Palestine 
Official War Dept. History 
“The 8th Sees England” —-Your stay in the ETO 
london — Norwich — Ipswich and mony others 
All AAF P « srials ore $3 each postpoid. Specify books desired 
by title nore. Le? us know whot other Air Force books you would 
like published. Also Life-time Plastic Gloss Ash Trays with crest 
of any of the above air forces, 3 for $1 postpoid. Send cash, 
check or M.O. C.0.D.'s accepted 


AAF PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
1631-49 Tenth St. Sante Monica 2, Calit 


Contains 





Binoculars for X'mas! Order Now. Quantity Discounts. 
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Report from Washington 


(Continued from page 40) 


over the top of the world. The main 
thing to consider, it believes, is not 
whether a strategic plant is near the 
coast but whether likely targets are 


bunched in the area. 

In general, the NSRB slant is that the 
large cities with their concentrations of 
industry, are the places where the risk 
is the greatest. With a given amount of 
bombs, enemy raiders could achieve the 
maximum destruction in such centers. As 
the agency points out, “atomic bombs are 
expensive.” It doubts that the enemy 
would waste them on smaller places 
say cities of 50,000 and under. 

This does not mean, however, that 
NSRB advocates the scattering of air- 
plane plants and other important facili- 
ties all over the map. To the extent that 
dispersion is necessary, officials of the 
agency believe it can be accomplished 
just as effectively and with far less dis- 
ruption merely by moving plants out to 
peripheral areas of the cities in which 
they are now located. 

Outlying communities are relatively 
safe if they are at least five miles away 
from a target At the same time 
they are more accessible to parent offices 
than locations half-way across the coun- 
try. Employees can reach such locations 
without moving their homes. This is par- 
ticularly important because experience 
during the war showed that when 
facilities were installed in a locality ad- 





area. 


new 


ditional housing usually was necessary 
to accommodate the influx of workers. 
No Government agency now has the 


authority or the funds to provide housing 
for the employees of plants that are 
shifted around. Moreover, the existing 
store of housing in almost every city is 
being used up to the rafters. It appears 
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to be just plain common sense to avoid 
large shifts of workers around the 
country. 

When all factors are weighed it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that the aircraft 
industry is not in too bad a position as 
far as the location of its plants is con- 
cerned. A look at the map discloses that 
there are four plants in the Los Angeles 
area—Northrop, Douglas, Lockheed, and 
North American. Then there are the Con- 
solidated and Ryan plants in San Diego 
This is some concentration but southern 
California is not regarded as being too 
attractive to enemy bombers. It would 
not rank with the heavy industrial cen- 
ters around the Great Lakes and in the 
Northeast. 

The Boeing plant in Seattle, about 
which the Air Force has some qualms, 
would appear much less tempting to ag- 
gressors than important aluminum and 
atomic energy installations in other 
places in the Pacific Northwest. When it 
comes to the East Coast, there is less con- 
centration. The Republic company has a 
plant at Farmingdale, Long Island, and 
Grumman is located at Bethpage, also on 
Long Island. Not far away is the 
Pratt & Whitney engine plant at Hart- 
ford. Finally there is the Bell plant at 
Buffalo, Martin on the outskirts of Balti- 
more, and Fairchild at Hagerstown, Md. 

What about putting plants under- 
ground? No one in Washington gives this 
proposal serious consideration. Such a 
move on any large scale would be im- 
practical. The Government has no money 
to finance this kind of construction and 
industry certainly can’t do the job itself. 
Moreover, underground plants would be 
much more costly to operate. The gen- 
eral philosophy seems to be that it would 
be better for each plant to take a calcu- 
lated risk than to give any thought to a 
plan that would turn us into a nation of 
earthworms. END 


too 








The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 6) 


written to me. [Ed: Reader Raser offered 
his collection of over 1,000 airplane pho- 
tos to anyone interested in having it.] 
To date I have received 70 answers, and 
the letters are still coming in at the rate 
of half-a-dozen a day! 

With such a large response, I did not 
feel I could adequately distribute the col- 
lection, and so it was given in its entirety 


to the first person who replied—an ex- 
USAF mechanic, who now lives in Oil 
City, Pa 


Epwarp J. RASER 
Trenton, N. J 
ANOTHER COLLECTION 

I have a collection of 1,000 sketches of 
aircraft ign inventions of 
which, I am sure, are patentable. 

I want to dispose of this collection and 
wonder if any of your readers would be 
interested in it free, of course 

RENE CHARETTE 


des and most 


213 Besserer Street 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 











ANOTHER PARAPLANE 
In Fiyr1nc’s September issue an article 
on the Lanier Paraplane reminded me of 
a photograph I unearthed 25 years ago. 
the 1911 Dietz 


of 


The 


enclosed photo 





Paraplane was found among some trash 
removed from a house on West 94th 
St., New York City. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution [has] no record of such a plane. 

A. C. SORRELL 
Riverdale 


Hills, Md. 


SHERIDAN ON THUNDERSTORMS 
. . . There are some errors of thinking, 
some errors of fact [in “How to Fly in 
Thunderstorms,’ October FLyrnc]. 
The article says “ pilots can fly be- 
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tween saddlebacks ...” Probably that 
is true, or was true, in the restricted 
space in which the Thunderstorm Project 
planes operated. [But] during the last 
three years on and near the route be- 
tween Chicago and San Antonio it has 
not been true more than half the time. 
The trouble is high stratus through which 
thunderstorms poke; the bottom of the 
stratus often is around 17,000 feet and the 
top over 23,000 feet. Sometimes the 
cloud deck at those levels is broken, con- 
sisting of many subtypes, but in both 
cases the pilot cannot see thunderstorms 
until he hits them. 

In passing, it was interesting to note 
the Project’s remarks on lightning, and 
how pitifully small the experience upon 
which they are basing their broad con- 
clusions. All their planes during the 
whole project were hit by lightning a 
total of only 21 times. If this could be 
used as a comparison between the sever- 
ity of their conditions (and the extent of 
them) and of ours on American Airlines, 
we would be led to conclude that the 
Project’s planes didn’t fly much bad 
weather. Why, I was hit 12 times on just 
one flight. 

The Project people also say: “No com- 
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plete radio failure could be attributed to 
the effect of lightning .. .” They might 
have gone on to modify that statement by 
saying, “but there are plenty of official 
records where that is true.” I not only 
had my radio knocked out recently, but 
the internal parts of the sets were mostly 
fused, and many of them vaporized ... 

The Project people also say: “No data 
was obtained on hidden tornadoes... 
No tornado funnels were observed during 
the flights, although in one instance a 
funnel was observed shortly after a mis- 
sion.” ... The implication seems to be 
that tornado funnels are not much of a 
menace. It is perhaps significant that the 
Project people saw only one funnel out- 
side—I’ve seen dozens, five in one day. 

This, I believe, shows how meager their 
dete %... 

HiraM WILSON SHERIDAN 
Captain, American Airlines 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 
KNOW ANY ACTS? 

I am compiling a record of all air aces 
of every nationality who fought in the 
recent war. That is, pilots who shot down 
one or more planes. I find it difficult to 
get the names of USAF, USMC and USN 


oy Cf 


79 
aces. I would be grateful for any infor- 
mation or data your readers can give 
me... 

Patrick J. Cassipy, JR. 
Lis Dhu 
Moneyneena 
Draperstown 
County Derry 
Ireland 





HOMEMADE MIDGET 

You should have devoted two pages to 
Lester Garbrick’s midget biplane [“The 
Mail Box,” October Fiy1nc]. 

To you Yankees, an amateur’s ability 
and progress may be commonplace, but 
we Crackers consider such goings-on an 
accomplishment worth mentioning in a 
bigger way. How about more of this real 
private flying and less on “How to Snap- 
Roll the B-36.” 

W. M. SHULTz 
Tampa, Fila. 





Garbrick’s midget plane is sure a cute 
piece of work. One question, however: 
To my knowledge the Indian Scout en- 
gine weighs a great deal more than 34 

(Continued on page 82) 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 








CHAMPION, 1947, 230 hrs., just re-li- 
censed, always hangared, no students, re- 


ceiver, $825.00. Charles Adams, Pine 
Plains, N. Y. 
AERONCA. 13 late Chiefs and Super 


Chiefs available, $950 up. Owners want 
offers. Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 
N. Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio. 





BEECH ‘ 





F17D: CLEAN, 50 hours on new engine. 
$4000. Offers considered. H. B. Conant, 
6500 “O” St., Lincoln 5, Nebr. Phone 


BONANZA. First $6500 cash takes Model 
35, 150 hours, completely equipped, new 
propeller, gyro, extra Bendix VHF 
Transmitter, covers, hangared, flown by 
owner, like new. E. E. Fairchild, Jr., 367 
Orchard St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BONANZAS: 26 available. Model 35, 
No. 91593", has 280 hours. Extra tank. 
Gyro. Excellent. $6325. A-35, No. 776F, 
has 275 hours. Gyros. Extra tank. ADF. 
Exceptional. Cost $14,155. Try 
$9750. Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
or 505 N. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 


D-18’S TWINS: 8 available. 1946, 7 place 
executive, No. 81179F, has lavatory, 3 low 
time engines, hydromatics, nose tank, 
airline instruments and radio, ADF, de- 
icers, anti-icers. Outstanding. $38,500. 
Apply. Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 
475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or 505 N. 
Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 


BONANZAS. 16 available. Owners ask- 
ing $6500 up. Several with extra equip- 
ment, low hours, excellent condition at 
fair prices. Ask for descriptions. Madden 
Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, 
Dayton 3, Ohio. 


| 


BONANZAS. Bargains both models. Low 
times. High values. Box 1709, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

BEECH TWINS. 5 available. 1946 model, 
complete equipment including,airline in- 
terior, dual instrument panels, 34 hours 
new engines, 400 total airframe hours, 
$43,000. Offers considered. $19,225 for 
Spartan overhauled long nose conversion 
with brand new P&W’s. Plush interior 
including lounge, complete instrumenta- 
tion plus ILS, VHF, Bendix radios. Mad- 


| den Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, 


| CRUISAIRS. 
offer | 


| 


Dayton 3, Ohio. 
BELLANCA 


CRUISAIR Senior, always hangared, new 
1947. 90 total hours. Aeromatic prop., 
primary blind. G.E. two-way Radio. Nav- 
igation and landing lights. Outside bag- 
gage compartment. Charles Nichols, 
Brewster, N. Y. 
CRUISAIRS: 15 available from $2500. 
1947. No. 75244F, has 50 hours. Aeromatic. 
Radio. Primary blind instruments. Re- 
licensed. All bulletins. Excellent. Bright. 
$3700. Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
or 505 N. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 

7 available. Owners want 
1946 model, 325 total hours, 








cash offers. 


25 since major, Lear radio, Aeromatic, | 


etc. $3500 cash. Madden Aircraft Brok- 
erage, 211 N. Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio. 





CALL-AIR 


140: 1946, 75 HOURS since major, very 
clean, has everything. $1550.00. Offers 
considered. H. B. Conant, 6509 “O” St., 
Lincoln 5, Nebr. Phone 6-2210. 


CESSNA 140, 200 hrs. ‘mostly XC), 15 
hrs. since engine check. Primary blind 
instruments, 2-way radio, heater, land- 
ing light, wheel extensions, extra Lewis 
prop. Clean, never cracked, privately 
owned & operated, hangared. $1750. Dr. 
M. Cohen. 19 N. Second St., Easton, Pa. 
Phone 2-3042. 


1948 CESSNA 140, like new, 105 hours, 
90 H.P., many extras, $2,195. Dewey 
Mauk, Blackwell, Okla. 


CESSNA UC78, heavy wing, Hamilton 
props., command radio, all instruments, 
excellent covering, always State owned, 
$1,295. Dewey Mauk, Blackwell, Okla. 


CESSNA 170’S: 17 available. No. 2790VF 
has 168 hours. Metal propeller. Pants. 
Radio. Primary blind instruments. Re- 
licensed. Excellent. $3985. Apply, Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; or 505 N. Ervay St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


CESSNA 170. 8 available. 1948 model, 135 
hours, extras, $3900. Offers wanted. Ask 
for descriptions. Madden Aircraft Brok- 
erage, 211 N. Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio 


CESSNA 195. 4 available. No. 4393N has 
225 hours, gyro, ARC, other extras. Ask- 
ing $10,000. Ask for descriptions. Mad- 
den Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, 
Dayton 3, Ohio. 





| CALL-AIR. 5 available. Ask for details. 
| Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Long- 


| 


view, Dayton 3, Ohio. 
CESSNA 


CESSNA 120’s & 140’s. 94 available from 
$1100. Owners want cash offers. Many 
excellent bargains with extra equipment 
at low prices. Ask for details. Madden 
Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, 
Dayton 3, Ohio. 











ERCOUPE 





1946, 50 HOURS since new. $1050. Wi'l 
relicense at $1420. Offers considered. H. 
B. Conant, 6500 “O” St., Lincoln 5, Nebr. 
Phone 6-2210. 

ERCOUPES. 84 available. $900 up. Many 
low time one-owner planes at surprising- 
ly low prices. Ask for descriptions. Mad- 
den Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, 
Dayton 3, Ohio. 














HOW ARD 





HOWARD DGAI5P total aircraft & en- 
gine time 525 hrs. Excellent condition. 


Simsbury Flying Service. Inc., Simsbury, 


Conn. Tel. 488 





LUSCOMBE 


FLYING 


GLOBE Swift: 1946, 35 hours since new. 
$3150. Offers considered. H. B. Conant, 


6500 “O” St., Lincoln 5, Nebr. Phone 
6-2210. 
SWIFT 85. 15 available from $1000. No. 


80811 has 139 hours, 2-way, 
T&B, sensitive, etc., 
wanted. Ask Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 
211 N. Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio. 


Aeromatic, 





LUSCOMBE 8E’S & 8F’S: 17 available 
1947 8E, No. 1965KS, has 325 hours. Metal 
wings. Clean. Bargain. $1100. Inquire, 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or 505 N. Er- 
vay St., Dallas, Tex. 

LUSCOMBES. 47 available. Bargains 
wait cash offers. No. 1753K, 85 HP, 130 
private hours, $1600. Ask for descriptions. 
Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Long- 
view, Dayton 3, Ohio. 3 





NAVION 





NAVIONS: 31 available. 1947, No. 8891HF 
has 96 hours. Painted. ADF. Sound- 
proofed. Platinum plugs. Excellent. 
$5450. 1948, No. 4342KF has 185 hours 
Gyros. 2 radios Loop. Marker beacon. 
Exceptional. $8200. 1949, No. 4897KF, has 
50 hours. Extra tank. Gyros. Loop. New. 
$9000. Apply, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 5th Ave., New York, N.Y.; or 
505 N. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 

NAVIONS. Cash offers invited on 17 
available from $4750. No. 4298K, 1948 
Ryan with only 90 hours total, $7500. Ask 
Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Long- 
view, Dayton 3, Ohio. 





PIPER 





PIPER. PA-11, PA-12, PA-14, PA-15, 
PA-16. 55 available, all models, two, three 
and four place. Bargains galore for cash 
Ask Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N 
Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio. 





REPUBLIC 





SEABEE. 24 available from $2000. Own- 
ers want cash offers. No. 6026K has 
radio, reversible prop, primary instru- 
ments, 196 total hours, no corrosion. Only 
$2000. Ask Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 
211 N. Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio. 





STINSON 


LATE ’47 Stinson 165 Voyager. Excellent 
condition, blind group. landing naviga- 
tion lights, 2 way radio, speaker, fixed 
loop, relicensed, regloed, metal prop., 
pants, clock hours 377. Will trade for 
faster plane. Cost over $7,000, sell $3,500 
Dr. W. J. Ryer, Hawthorne. New York 
Phone, Pleasantville 2-0898. 

STINSON 10-A, very clean, Radio, Basic 
Blind Instruments, Pants. a steal, $795.00 
Dewey Mauk Blackwell, Okla. 
STINSONS. Bargains begging for cash 
64 Voyagers and Station Wagons, $2000 
up. 1948 Station Wagon, 240 total hours, 
$3300. Ask Madden Aircraft Brokerage 
211 N. Longview, Dayton 3. Ohio 
STINSON 1948 Station Wagon, Maroon, 
Plastic coated, fully equipped, sensitive, 
Ballbank Clock, Sunvisors, Automatic Di- 
rection Finder. Will entertain offer for 











7 sale. Telephone 672, Mt. Carmel, 
SWIFT 
SWIFT 125’S: 15 available. 1947 Globe, 


No. 81671F, has 170 hours. Aeromatic 
Radio. Primary blind. All bulletins. Clean 
$2225. Make offer. 1948 Temco, No. 79296 
has extra tank. Aeromatic, landing lights, 


primary blind, radio, marker beacon 
loop, etc. Beautiful. $2690. Inquire. Pow- 
ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th 


Ave., New York, N. Y.; or 505 N. Ervay 
St., Dallas, Tex. 

SWIFT 125. 11 available. Globe with 
metal hatch, Aeromatic, blind group, 2- 
way, etc., 175 hours. $2200. Cash offers 
wanted. Ask Madden Aircraft Brokerage 
211 N. Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio 





TAYLORCRAFT 


1946, VERY clean, 160 hours since new. 
$1520. Offers considered. H. B. Conant, 
6500 “O” St., Lincoln 5, Nebr. Phone 
6-2210 

1938 MODEL A. Good transportation. 
$500. Offers considered. H. B. Conant, 











6500 “O” St., Lincoln 5, Nebr. Phone 
6-2210. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AIRPLANES. Send for free list. Worlds 
largest stock. Lowest prices! United 
States delivery $50.00 per plane. We'll | 


take your check. Cash paid for planes 1 
or 100. Parts, all makes. Save 50%. Mail 
orders filled. 24 hour service. Vest Air- 
craft Co., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 


SIKORSKY Amphibians: One passenger 


transport. One cargo. Overall Aircraft 
Sales, Central Airport, 13610 S. Central 
Ave., Los Angeles 2, Calif. Newmark 
5-3643 


DOUGLAS Transports, plush; Grumman 
Goose, Executive, $25,000. Overall Air- 


craft Sales, Central Airport, 13610 S. 
Central Ave., Los Angeles 2, Calif. New- 
mark 5-3643. 


AIRPLANES. Over 550 post war, non 
surplus planes listed for sale by owners. 
Ask for descriptions. No obligation. Mad- 
den Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, 
Dayton 3, Ohio. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


POWERS & George, Aircraft Brokers, 4% 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; and 505 
North Ervay Street, Dallas, Texas. have 
purchasers for all types of aircraft. No 
charge for listing your ship for sale. 
Write for details, describing your air- 
plane. 

SOMEONE will buy your plane, if you 
list it with us. No charge for listing. 
Write for details, describing your air- 
plane. Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. 
Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio. 
STINSON Station Wagon 165. 
ly under 200 hours. Never cracked. 
Write, E. Jack Shannahan, Pacific Air- 
ways, Cebu City, Philippines. 








Prefera- 





PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 





WE have Stearman, Vultee, and Twin 
Cessna parts. Write for our list. Gaare 
Supply, Box 1377, Vernon, Tex. 


NAVION Owners. Install the original 
landing gear fairing to be approved by 
CAA for the Navion. $85.00. H. E. Tennes, 
801 Burlington Ave., Downers Grove, IIl. 


INSTRUMENTS. Kollsman Sensitive 
Altimeters $14.95; Pioneer Rate of 
Climbs $9.95; Turn & Banks $9.95; Cyl- 
inder Head Temperatures $8.95; Pioneer 
Compasses $6.95; 0-300 Airspeeds $6.95: 
Directional Gvros $19.95: Artificial Hori- 
zons $19.95: Outside Air Temperatures 
$4.95: Tachometers $5.95: Suction Gauges 
$3.95: Primers $4.95: Ammeters $3.95: 
Voltmeters $3.95; Payment with order 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Gaare Supply. Box 1377, Vernon, Tex. 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


BATTERIES & Tires, brand new, for all 
types Aircraft. Send for free list. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Til. 


PILOT Boots ~ shearling lined, dark 
brown leather, rubber bottoms zippered, 
brand new. Army type $12.95, Navy $13.95 
pr. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W 
Wolfram St., Dept. F., Chicago 13, I). 





$1350. Cash offers | 





December, !949 
F-8 AERIAL Camera new, $175.00; Astro 
compasses (New) $12.50; Model “G” New 
Computer $7.50; Fairchild (surplus) Sex- 
tant $12.50; New Taylor Barometer $9.00: 


New D-12 Magnetic Compass, $150.00 
value, only $12.95; New improved E-6B 
Computer $10.00; Weems Navigation 


Plotter $2.00; AAF-type A-2 Computer 
$2.00; Air Force Computer 50c; American 
Airlines Computer $5.00: Weems Second 
Setting wrist watch $43.75: (Free cata- 
log). Pan American Navigation Service, 
Calif. -8 Ventura Blvd.. N. Hollywood, 
ali 


HELMETS, A-11, AAF. kidskin leather 
with sponge rubber earcups $3.45; ANH- 
15, tan cloth, sponge rubber earcups, 
$1.00; Sun Dodger Flying Cap khaki twill, 
long visor $1.15; B2 Pilot Cap, sheepskin 
lined, dark brown leather, long visor, ear 
laps $3.75. Send for free list. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F., Chicago 13, Il. 


TROUSERS, ANJ Navy. 
leather, sheepskin lined, 
both legs. natch pockets for maps at 
$6.95 pr. Vests, sheepskin lined, $7.00. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Dept. F., .. Chicago 13, Ill. 


HALLICRAFTER Skyfone ~ ‘Transceiver, 
Model CA-4. weight 7# 14 oz. Same as 
used in latest Seabee. Brand new, $50.00 
each f.o.b. Chicago. A bargain. Antenna 
mast and loading coil $450: Headset 
$3.50: Microphones $2.75 and $6.75. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St.. 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 


NAVY Intermediate Jackets. Genuine, 
brand new, dark brown goatskin leather 
with mouton fur collar, bi-swing back, 
celanese lined, zippered, elastic-knit 
waistband and cuffs, sizes 34 to 44 at 
$35.00 each. Flying Equipment Co., 1641- 
5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F.. Chicago 13. 
Til. 


dark brown 
zippered down 





GLOVES: B3-A AAF Flying Gloves, dark 
brown genuine kidskin leather, unlined, 
all sizes $2.95; GI Gloves, khaki wool with 
leather palms $1.95; Navy Pilot Gaunilet, 
dark brown goatskin leather, baby lamb 
lined, one finger mitten type $7.95; Reg- 
ular wool knit glove, brown or maroon 
95c pr. Scarfs, White nylon, 66”x18”, 
$2.50. Ray-Ban Sun Glasses, original, 
made by Bausch & Lomb, gold filled 
frames, Ladies or Gents $7.95, Gents with 
Sweat-bar $10.95: Shooting Glasses $13.00 
pr.: Pilot License Cases, Pl, genuine 
Morocco leather, six windows $2.50; P2 
Sheepskin leather. black, $1.25; add 20% 
excise tax to license cases. Gold stamp- 
ing, name on leather strip. one line, 65c, 
two lines. $1.00. Send for free list. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St.. Dept. F., Chicago 13, Ill. 


XMAS Gifts: Binoculars by Bausch & 
Lomb, the finest. Cameras, Still and 
Movie, also film. Send for free list and 
advise your requirements. Flying Equip- 


ment Co.. 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. 
F., Chicago 13, Ill. 
GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight 


Jackets. New. Finest dark brown Goat- 
skin leather. Bi-Swing back, Rayon lined 
150 count, Large Mouton fur collar, Zip- 
pered front. Two patch pockets, one in- 
side snap pocket. Elastic knit waistband 
and wristlets. Sizes 34 to 46. Only $29.95. 
Pcstage prepaid if payment accompanies 
o-der. Money back guarantee. Write for 
Dealers’ Discount. R.A.F. Mfg. Co., 7009 
N. Glenwood Ave., Dept. FY-12, Chicago, 
Ill. Buy direct and save. 


NEW B-15A Type Flight Jackets. Green 
O.D. military twill, Alpaca lined, Mouton 
Fur Collar with storm flap, snaps on two 
slash pockets. Knit cuffs & waistband. 
AAF patch on shoulder, pencil pocket on 
sleeve. Sizes 36 to 48, only $11.95. B-15 
type flight jackets, sizes 36 to 46, only 
$995. K-1 Summer Flying Suits, only 
$9.95. Sunglasses AAF Type, only $1.45. 
Special 20% discount on lots of only six 
pieces or more. Money back guarantee. 
Free catalogue upon request. R.A.F. Mfg. 
Co., 7009 N. Glenwood Ave., Dept. FY-12, 
Chicago, Ill. Postage prepaid if payment 
accompanies order. 


~_.ans .&A om 


er 
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tlt et 


December, 1949 


NEW A-2 AAF Regulation Type Flight 
Jackets. Finest Front Quarter Horsehide. 


Same as issue with Rayon Lining. Sizes | 


34 to 46 only $17.75, larger sizes add $1.00. 
With Mouton Fur Collar $18.75. A-2 
Flight Jackets with new Two Way pock- 
ets, all sizes, only $18.75. With Mouton 
Fur Collar $19.75. Special 20% discount 
on lots of any six jackets or more. Money 
back guarantee. Write for free price list 
& catalogue. R.A.F. Mfg. Co., 7009 N. Glen- 
wood Ave., Dept. FY-12, Chicago, Il. 
Postage prepaid if payment accompanies 
order. 





BOOKS 





FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books. by 
“Zweng” prepare you for your ratings. 
These outstanding texts lead the field; 
frequent revisions protect you, and the 
latest authentic “multiple choice and map 
Examinations” are included. with im- 
portant new material not available else- 
where, in each book without charge. Why 
take a chance—ask for Zweng Aviation 
Books, there is one for each rating, viz.: 
Flight Instructor $3.00; Aeronautical 
Training (Commercial and Private rat- 
ing) $3.00; Radio & Instrument Flying 
$4.00; Instrument Flying (Weems 
Zweng) DeLuxe $4.50; Airline Transport 
Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Link Instructor 
Rating $4.00; Parachute Technician Rat- 
ing $3.00: Meteorology for Airmen $3.00: 
Practical Manual of the E-6B, $2.50; Pri- 
vate Pilot Examination $1.00; New Civil 
Air Regulations Manual $1.00; Aircraft 
and Engine Mechanic including Hydrau-~ 
lics weight & balance, two books in one 
$3.00: Airport Operation and Manage- 
ment $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral Examina- 
tion” (new) prepares for the difficult 
oral” test, $1.00; Leading Airline Ex- 
ecutives and Pilots owe their success to 
early training with Zweng texts. (Free 
Catalog) Pan American Navigation Serv- 
=, e~ Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 


GUARANTEED: Ross Guaranteed Ques- 
tionnaires are available for all C.A.A. 
ratings. They carry a full money back 
guarantee if you fail to pass your exams. 
Ross Questionnaires have been used by 
thousands of Pilots, Mechanics and In- 
structors with success. The frequent re- 
visions insure your obtaining the very 
latest material. With a Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire you save time, effort, and 
money. Order direct or from your nearest 
Dealer. “Engine Mechanic $3.00”; “Air- 
craft Mechanic $3.00"; Both for $5.00; 
“Commercial Pilot $4.00"; “Flight In- 
structor $4.00"; “Instrument ‘Rating 
$4.00”; “Meteorology Instructor $2.50”: 
“Navigation Instructor $2.50"; “Aircraft 
Instructor $2.50"; “Engine Instructor 
$2.50”; “C.A.R. Instructor $2.50”; “Fun- 
damentals of Instruction $1.00"; “As a 
Special offer the complete set of the 
above Questionnaires are priced at only 
$15.00”. Ross Guaranteed Questionnaires 
are the only books available that include 
the same Navigation and/or Weather 
maps that are used by C.A.A. on their 
exams. Free Folder on request. Orders 
sent Postpaid or C.0.D. Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 1-F, Administration Bldg., 
Commercial Airport. Tulsa, Okla. 








FREE! How to fly cross-country safely, 
how to land at airports, told in free book- 
let, “Happy Landings,” sent to Pilots and 
Students. Hangar Flying, Dept. 1J12, 
112 E. Grove, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 
FLIGHT Fundamentals. A simple, easy 
to read book on how to fly. Send $1.00 
today! Cliff Bantel, Box 95, Torrancé, 
Calif. 

FLYING. Amazing new book “How To 
Fly” gives you everything you need to 
know. Navigation, Engines, Airodynam- 
ics, etc., all clearly explained. Also, ques- 
tions and answers patterned after gov- 
ernment tests, prepares you for pilots ex- 
aminations. Only $3.00, postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Order now! Duell, 
Sloan, Dept. FL-12, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 





FLYING 


NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations in- 
cluded in New Aeronautical Navigation 
by Charles A. Zweng $3.00; Fairchild 
Surplus (electrical averager) Sextant 
$15.00. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
=. nies Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 


WING Tips for Cross-Country Flying. 
The new book, in non-technical lan- 
guage, explaining the little things that 
make cross-country navigation easy and 
safe, such as checking landmarks, weath- 
er, and special problems encountered in 
various parts of the country. Written by 
a pilot for pilots. $1.00 cash or C.O.D. 
plus charges. Money back guarantee. 


Hangar Flying, Dept. 1N12, 112 E. Grove, | 


Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 





INSTRUCTION 





PILOTS, supplement your training. Or- 
der “Ground Instructor” $3.00 and 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $3.00 or 
both for $5.00; Examinations included. 
These books by “Zweng” prepare you for 
increased earning power. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


AIRCRAFT Industry has high paying 
positions. Learn Airplane Design in your 
spare time. New home study course. Air- 
plane Design Corp., Dept. FD, P.O. Box 
972, Seattle 11, Wash. 


BUILD, Fly Bullet Raceplane, fast, low- 
winged lightplane. Blueprints, $2.00. 
Corbcraft, 80 Maxwell, Rochester 11, N.Y. 


AIR Force cadets learn to fly with pay. 
Prepare at home for entrance examina- 
tions. Flying Cadets and Officer Candi- 
dates. Good jobs waiting. Home-study 
instructions with Practice Tests, book 
$3.25. Cramwell Publications, Air Insti- 
tute, Adams, Mass. 


VETERANS: Be a pilot. Tuition paid 
under the G. I. Bill. Private, Commer- 
cial, Flight Instructor, Instrument, and 
Multi-engine Courses. Opportunities for 
part-time employment while studying. 
Ideal flying conditions. Write for infor- 
mation. Gottschalk School of Aeronau- 
tics, Adrian, Mich. 


Z 





HELP WANTED 





“142,000 AVIATION Jobs,” official CAA 
forecast! Now, for immediate opportuni- 
ties, we will rush you: Confidential re- 
ports covering over 75 aviation job-open- 
ings (domestic, foreign) listed by em- 
ployment agencies, manufacturers, air- 
lines. Salaries! Qualifications! Where 
to apply! $1.25; Lists of companies to con- 
tact for high-paying jobs: 159 Airlines 
(including Alaskan, South American, 
Foreign, Non-scheduled) ; 64 Aircraft and 
accessory manufacturers, $1.25; 6,000 
word Survey of Airline Employment, re- 
vealing many little-known opportunities 
for men, women, skilled, unskilled, $1.25; 
Limited time offer—all 3 for $2.00. In- 


cludes free! “Foreign Opportunities Re- 


port.” Christopher Publications, 
CG-12, Holtsville, N. Y. 


ALASKA. The Last Frontier offers thou- 
sands of opportunities; $1 brings 
Copyrighted Report describing potential! 
opportunities. Listings of firms in com- 
mercial Fishing, Mining. Aviation, Con- 
struction. Pertinent facts about Pros- 
pecting, Fur Farming, Homestead Lands 
Tips for application. Free. map of 
Alaska. Alaska Opportunist, P. O. Box 
883-F. Hollywood 28. Calif 


INTERESTED in Latin American & for- 
eign employment? $1 brings Foreign 
Service Directory just off the press list- 
ing Oil, Mining, Aviation, Construction, 
Transportation, Manufacturing concerns 
by Personnel Expert. Hot tips for imme- 
diate application Globa! Reports, P. O 


Dept. 





| Box 883-F, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PILOTS. We can help you find the right 


job. Send for our application blank. No | 


registration fee. Pilots Employment 
Agency, Box 152F12, Whippany, N. J. 


8! 
PILOTS, A & E Mechanics, Factory 
Workers. Confidential reports on best 


opportunities and big pay for skilled and 
unskilled at home and abroad. Includes 
best Alaskan and South American re- 
ports available and Free registration and 
advisory service. Send $2 to the only 
company that guarantees satisfaction 
within 30 days or your money back. Re- 
search Services. International Bldg., 722 
Chestnut St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


CUNSTRUCTION Report. Send $1.00 for 
World Wide Job Project Listings. Up-to- 
minute-facts for Construction men 
Global Reports, P. O. Box 883-F'X. Hoily- 
wood 28, Calif. 


FOREIGN Employment. Construction 
men, building trades mechanics, helpers, 
office men. Good workers needed for oil 
projects, mining, pipe lines, dams, power 
plants, roadways, shipping, etc. Trans- 
portation and quarters furnished; high 
wages. Listings of firms actively working 
and hiring on projects in South America, 
Arabia, Asia, Africa, Alaska, Central 
America, etc. Send $1.00 for foreign con- 
struction compendium and application 
forms. Foreign Service Bureau. Dept 
FL-2. (Employment), P. O. Box 295, Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


RUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITABLE Opportunities in small 
aviation business. Confidential survey de- 
scribes 47 opportunities to start your own 
business in aviation: 21 ways to make 
money with a light plane! 16 on-the- 
ground “shoestring” opportunities (cap- 
ital $100 up)! 10 opportunities requiring 
moderate capital ($1,000 up)! Includes 
spare-time and mail-order businesses, 
$2.00. Christopher Publications, Dept. 
CP-12, Holtsville, N. Y. 














PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 
value, write me. without obligation. for 
information as to what steps you shou! 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick 
D. Beavers (formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 Co- 
lumbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps yo" 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldz 
Washington 1, D. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated by our 
craftsmen expertly, reasonably. Request 
Free Descriptive circular No. 2. Berlew 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, N. Y. 


FLYERS! Nylon Scarfs, hand painted to 
order. Your favorite Plane or Insignia, 
etc., $10.00 each. Send sketch or design. 
Frances Hinson Gilley, 321 E. North Ave., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


TWO Metal T-Hangars, $750.00 ea. both 
$1400.00. P.O. Box 505, Gloversville, N.Y 


AIRPLANE Christmas Cards. Originals 
by Mode Air. Over 40 designs, each fea- 
turing a different personal plane. Your 
name imprinted free! Write for free col- 
or folder. Mode Air Card Co., East Troy, 
Wis. 


AIRCRAFT photographs. Sample photo 
and illustrated 52-page catalogue listing 
nearlv 5000 aircraft from World War T 
and II. 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply 
Box 195, Toronto, Canada. 


MEN! Large size shoes, large size sox! 
We specialize in large sizes 10 to 16, 
widths AAA-EEE. Dress, sport, work 
shoes. Guaranteed. Write for free cata- 
log. King-Size, Inc., 185, Brockton. Mass 


ATTENTION Plane Owners! The Don-K 
Ranch, Pueblo, Colorado. Tel.: Wetmore 
9F22. Year round rendezvous for flyers. 
Winter sports. Superb hunting. We meet 
you at Pueblo airport. 





















































ADVERTISER 


AAF Publications 
AMC Supply Co. . 
Ace Specialties 
Aero Insurance Agency 
Aeronautical University 
Air Parts, Inc. .... 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Airway Advertising 
American Flyers 
Arlington Aeronautical School 


Company 


Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Bushnell Importers j 
Cal-Aero Technical Institute 
Cessna Aircraft Co. 

Cities Service Oil Compar 
Embry-Riddle School of 
Esso Standard Oil Company 





Fairchild Engine & Airplane Cory; 


Federal Aircraft Works 

Gilfillan 

Goodrich Company, The B. I 
Goodyear Aviation Products 
Gottschalk School of Aeronautics 


Indiana Technical College 
Jewelbox 


Koppers Co., Inc., Aeron 


Lear, Incorporated 


Mapigator, Inc. 
Mardo Sales . 
Mattern Company, Jimr 


Boot C 
Aeronautical 


Narragansett 
Northrop 


Pacific Airmotive Cort 

Pan American Wavigatt n Service 
Paulk, Huch C 

Phillips 66 Avi tion Products 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft D 


Republic Aviation Corporation 


Sawyer & Son Co., The H. M. 





Spartan Universit) 4 ation 
Sperry Gyroscope ¢ D 
Standard Oil Compat f Cal 


Weems System of Navigation 
Winter Protexion Cor ni 
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FLYING 
































examinations! 


1. Aircraft Dispatcher Rat- 
ing: for the airline position. 
Typical examinations.. $4.00 


2. Link Instructor Rating: 
including new typical ques- 
tions, with answers... . $4.00 


3. Instrument Rating: new 





typical examinations. . $4.00 
4. Airline Transport Pilot Rating: complete 
text & latest typical examinations....... $4.00 


5. Private & Commercial Pilot Ratings: both 
in one revised up-to-the-minute manual. . $3.00 


6. Flight Instructor Rating: 1949 edition of 
the standard guide. Includes typical written and 
new oral examinations (see be!ow)...... $3.00 


7. Flight Instructor Oral Examination: new 
Typical questions & answers. Diagrams....$1.00 


Save time! 












Save money! 


12021 VENTURA BLVD. FI2 e@ 


Mail this 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


New Ratings for YOU! 


The proved Zweng Manuals e with typical 


8. Aircraft & Engine Mechanics’ Ratings: both 
in 1 manual. Latest typical examinations. . $3.00 


9. Flight Engineer Rating: with new typica 
DC-6, Constellation & DC-4 examinations. $4.00 


10. Flight Navigator Rating: now included in 
timely, revised “Aeronautical Navigation.” . $3.00 


11. Ground Instructor Rating: new edition, in 
simple, easy, question-answer form...... $3.00 


12. NEW! Electronic Navigation: radar, loran& 
omni-range. In December. Order now!...$4.50 


Send the manuals checked by number below | 
2 2 €@4€4&s 67 & TS Ww 12 | 
Send C.O.D. 


Payment enclosed 


Send free copy of complete catalogue. 
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December, 1949 
(Continued from page 79) 
| pounds and eight years ago would have 
been even heavier . . . Is it possible that 
the engine could have been altered in 
any way to knock off that much weight? 
Let’s have more pictures of home-built 
designs in future issues 
Gorpon SprINGBORG 


Lansing, Mich. 

@ Builder Garbrick advises: “The motor 
used in the small biplane was taken fror 
a 1918 Indian Scout motorcycle. With the 
flywheel removed and replaced by the 
propeller and flange the motor weighs 34 
pounds. The prop is 38 inches long and 
has a 24-inch pitch.”—Ed. 


CHEAPER FLYING 

Since the article, “My Plan for Cheaper 
Flying,” appeared in Friyr1nc’s August is- 
sue, I have received over 500 inquiries 
asking for additional information. These 
queries have come from every section of 
the country. 

Several clubs already have started op- 
eration of the plan, and many interesting 
points and ideas have arisen. One, 
brought to light at the grand opening of 
the Grand Valley Flying Club at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is: a number of clubs 
could make arrangements with other 
clubs patterned after my plan to honor 
visiting members at club rates, upon 
proper identifications. This idea has been 
adopted by several clubs in this territory. 

James D. Goccin, President 
Associated Flying Clubs of America 
Palwaukee Airport 
Wheeling, Illinois 





WANT TO EXCHANGE NEWS 
As news of U.S. aviation is sparse here 
in New Zealand, i would appreciate cor- 
responding with an engineer, a pilot, or 
model builder about my own (21). 
W. T. C. MexTep 


age 


Clevenled Settlement 
Palmerston North, New Zealand 





I am a licensed pilot with a mere 54 
hours to my credit. However, I’m learn- 
ing fast and would like to correspond 
with some private pilots in the U.S 

JOHN L. Dawson 
110 Elizabeth St. 
Launceston 
Tasmania, Australia 

I would like to exchange aviation news 
with some of your U‘S. readers. . . 

H. R. PRINCE (age 14) 
6 Clarendon Road 
Ashford 
Middlesex, England 





TIP ON A TIP 
Concerning the flying tip on page 76 of 
Fiyr1nc’s October issue, it might not be 
amiss to mention a means of being sure 
the shadow you see on the ground is that 
of the airplane you're flying, and not of 
some other craft. When other planes are 
near you, it sometimes is difficult to tell 
which shadow is your own. Your shadow, 
however, will always be the one with 
slightly blurred outline; all other shad- 
ows will have sharp edges 
Lioyp M. SoutHwIck, M.D. 
Edinburg, Tex. 
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1 SHORTER TAKE-OFF: Automatically, with the 
engine at full throttle, Aeromatic Propeller 
assumes low pitch. Gets plane off ground quickly 
with full take-off power. 
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/y HIGHER RATE OF CLIMB: Automatically re- 
sponds to natural forces. Increases pitch as air 
speed rises. Gets plane to cruising level fast, on 
minimum fuel. 


GREATER CRUISING RANGE AND SPEED: Auto- 
matically maintains the best pitch for top cruising 
on minimum fuel at any level up to critical 
altitude. 
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SAFER LANDINGS: Automatically adjusts its pitch 
for long, flat glide. Moves to low pitch instantly 
for a quick pickup if pilot overshoots the field. 


TYPICAL COMMENT: “I'm enjoy- 
ing many hours of happy flying 
with the AEROMATIC on my 


BELLANCA demonstrator ... the 
combination surpasses anything!” 
John Abiuso 


New Cumberland, Pa. 


Any plane from 75 to 450 horsepower tlies better, 
handles easier, when it’s equipped with an Aeromatic Variable 
Pitch Propeller. That's because this propeller picks the proper propeller 
bite for any load, angle of climb, or cruising speed. Thus you get at least 
lg shorter take-off, faster climbing to critical* altitude, higher cruising 
speed and better landing control . . . with lower fuel consumption! 


If you own a plane . . . or are considering the purchase of one 
don't handicap its efficiency with an ordinary propeller! Specify Aeromatic, 
the only completely self-acting and self-contained automatic Variable-Pitch 
Propeller, and you'll get peak performance under all load conditions, just 
like the airlines do! 

For a description of Aeromatic’s exceptional performance, see the illustra- 
tions here—but for the full facts, write today for your copy of the free 
Aeromatic booklet. Address: Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Deprt., 
342 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


*For peak performance of aircraft with higher cruising altitudes, Aeromatic Pro- 
pellers can be equipped with special Aeromatic Altitude Control. 


pe ACO matic 


The propeller with a brain. xoppers for your personal plane 


Air-Controlied Automatic Propeliar—Llicensed under Patents of Evere! Propelier Corp. 


AEROMATICS are available for these planes ... are being 
approved for other makes and models: 
STINSON VOYAGER, FLYING STATION WAGON & L-5 ° GRUMMAN WIDGEON 
PIPER SUPER CRUISER & FAMILY CRUISER + FAIRCHILD 24 «+ BELLANCA CRUISAIR 
CESSNA 120, 140 & 165 AIRMASTER + RYAN NAVION +» SWIFT 125 ~- ERCOUPE 
also available for numerous foreign models 
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GCA Isolates Rogue Aircraft. When an unidentified aircraft 
flies into a crowded airport area, GCA spots its position imme- 
diately. Unidentified “rogue” aircraft accidentally flying off 
course into the Los Angeles Airport area could conceivably 
disperse a dozen large transports at incalculable cost and jeop- 
ardy. GCA’s high powered search scopes bring the rogue under 
control at once, and any danger of collision is eliminated. 
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GCA Unstacks Aircraft a Minute Apart—4 Times Present 
IFR Limits. At most airports, CAA IFR procedure permits air- 
craft to unstack at 4 minutes minimum spacing. With GCA’s 
precision scopes showing each aircraft’s position in 3 dimen- 
sions, the new CAA Radar Procedure Manual permits unstack- 
ing at 1 minute spacing . . . 4 times as fast with GCA. Actually, 
with GCA, stacks seldom develop, because GCAirports han- 
dle IFR traffic with clear weather speed and safety. 
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GCA Speeds Up IFR Landings and Take-Offs 300%. In 
IFR weather, once an aircraft reports over the Downey marker 
on final approach at Los Angeles, all take-off aircraft are held. 
At time of report, the landing aircraft is 5 minutes — 15 miles 
— from touchdown. And should the landing aircraft miss first 
approach, present practice at Los Angeles keeps the take-off 
aircraft grounded until a successful approach and landing is 
made. With GCA, planes can take-off until landing aircraft is 
within 1 minute — 3 miles — from touchdown. 
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GCA Eliminates Costly Turn-Backs and Safety Climbs. 
In IFR weather, the bogey of all pilots is the tedious, time- 
wasting climb to avoid stacks and other aircraft. Departing 
aircraft must fly “over the top”— sometimes 14,000 feet — before 
proceeding on course. With GCA, departing aircraft must keep 
only a 3-mile horizontal distance from other aircraft. They can 
because tower GCA gives them the relative bearing and dis- 
tance of other aircraft. Also, departing aircraft under GCA sur- 
veillance take off 1 minute apart — 3 times present CAA limits. 


PIONEER DEVELOPER AND MANUFACTURER . . 
OF GCA FOR THE USAF AND CAA Z Z asa 


LOS ANGELES 
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